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CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. SCHOFIELD’S THANKSGIVING. 


A man will work his bones away 

If but his wife will only play; 

He does not mind how much he's teased 

So that his plague looks always pleased.—PATMORE. 


‘\ ONICA, you are really absurd !’ 

‘Why am I absurd ?’ 

‘You pretend that you don’t care for this Harry Dorrien ; 
you pretend that he doesn’t care for you , 

‘T never pretended that he did not care for me.’ 

‘You can see that he is madly in love every time he comes 
over—and he makes a pretext for coming every second day; he 
plunges in deeper and deeper. He worships the very ground you 
tread upon,—— 

‘— Oh, rubbish !’ 

‘Rubbish! There is no rubbish about it. What is more, you 
don’t think there is rubbish. I know your way; you always look 
particularly cool and indifferent when you have raised a storm in 
somebody else ; and you never had on your cool, indifferent face 
more plainly than when you came in from the garden just now.’ 

The sisters were alone, Dorrien-having ridden off in the early 
dusk, when forced to admit that he durst linger no longer. 
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‘Well,’ said Monica, calmly, ‘ considering that I have just 
allowed that it is possible the young man does care a little—a 
little more than he ought y 

‘More than he ought? Oh, you are thinking of Daisy.’ 

‘Of course I am thinking of Daisy. The thought of Daisy 
inspires me > $he coloured, laughed, and broke off short. 

‘Fie! Monic.’ But Isabel also laughed, and that indulgently 
and sympathetically. ‘I know you are a naughty, mischievous 
creature,’ she went on. ‘ And I must own that Daisy is fair game. 
She is so important, so confident, so altogether secure ; and, what 
is more, I don’t believe she cares for him.’ 

‘Yes, she does,’ said Monica, quietly. ‘That is to say, she 
cares as much as she can. She is so very busy, you know. She 
has all her practising to do; and her drawing society and her read- 
ing society to keep up with; and then she has so many friends, 
such numbers of friends.’ Isabel laughed again. 

‘So that Mr. Dorrien is only one among dozens of other 
things,’ pursued her sister. ‘ He is only a part of the whole, and 
not a particularly important part: but still, she does care; she is fond 
of him : she—he . Pshaw! The mischief is done ;’ petulantly. 
‘It is done, and cannot be undone. He will never kneel at 
Daisy’s shrine now, my dear Bell; he has found metal more 
attractive ; while as for her, I think, I really think that she ought 
to be grateful to your humble servant for having opened every- 
body’s eyes in time. If Mr. Dorrien had really cared for her, 
would he have ever done as he had done? Of course not. No 
man would be such a weathercock. He had merely thought she 
would do, and now he finds she won't do. Voila!’ 

‘ Apres ?’ said Bell, smiling. 

‘Apres? Oh! leave apres to take care of itself. It entirely 
depends upon circumstances ; and circumstances, my dear sister, 
are, like facts, stubborn things to deal with. I like this Harry 
Dorrien. He has given me something to do; something to think 
of. But I don’t know about bolstering up his ragged old home.’ 

‘Monica !’ 

‘That is what it amounts to. Oh, yes, Cullingdon Manor is 
beautiful enough, picturesque enough; but it is dropping to 
pieces all the same. And then even if I did—did, you know— 
slip in front of poor little Daisy as one does at an Irish jig, and 
carry off this fine partner of hers before her very face, where, my 
dear Bell, where, I ask you, is a very necessary item of the busi- 
ness to come from ?’ 
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‘ What item ?’ 

‘Good Heavens, dear child, what a babe in arms you are! The 
money, you poor innocent ; the pounds, shillings, and pence, you 
little simpleton. Who is going to find the wherewithal to rig up 
rotting old Cullingdon, if the next baronet lay it stone by stone 
at my feet ?’ 

‘How you talk! I wish you would not speak so contemptu- 
ously, Monica. You seemed so pleased with Cullingdon the day 
we were there, quite as much pleased and charmed as I was,—and 
now you turn against it, and abuse it.’ 

‘IT am not abusing it, only those who owned it last, and who 
ought to have put it in repair, and did not.- I am not even ab- 
using Sir Arthur. It must have been “ going bad,” as Jenkinson 
would say, before his day. In a few more years it will be gone 
altogether. Mr. Dorrien,’ with a faint smile, ‘is quite right in 
thinking it is his duty to save his ancient demesne while he may,’ 

‘By marrying Daisy ?’ 

‘Or Daisy’s cousin.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Well?’ 

Each looked at the other. ‘If he is right, what do you 
mean ?’ said Isabel at least. ‘I never can understand you in 
this mood, Monica. You won’t speak plainly. A few moments 
ago you sneered at Cullingdon (though you were so taken with 
it at first, in parenthesis), ‘then you seemed to infer that Mr. 
Dorrien, ’ and she stopped inquiringly. 

‘I don’t know that I “inferred ” about him at all. You taxed 
me roundly with his—his having succumbed to my charms, I 
own it looks as if he had. Then you want me to say that I, on 
my part, have also succumbed. Whereas, I have done nothing of 
the sort. If Harry were to ask me to-morrow, I should probably say 
“No:” most certainly I should say “ No,” unless——-.’ She paused. 

‘Unless what ?’ 

‘Unless Uncle Schofield’—Monica’s tone was prudently lowered 
— ‘unless he would undertake to make it worth my while. Do you 
understand? I very hugely doubt his undertaking anything of 
the kind. We have no claim upon him, Bell; we must never 
forget that we had grown to be quite as much at home with Uncle 
Lavenham, and he cast us off. Should Uncle Schdfield cast us off too, 
we should be a couple of beggar girls to-morrow,’ slowly, ‘ What 
would our own poor little allowance do for us? Hardly anything, 
Where would go all our easy life, our comforts, luxuries ?’ 
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* Ah—bah !’ said Bell, fretfully. ‘What is the use of remind- 
ing me of them morning, noon, and night? I know all about 
them over and over. You will get on to the piano and the riding 
horses directly ; and when “ good, kind uncle” appears upon the 
scene, I can stand no more.’ 

The angry blood rushed to Monica’s face. ‘You ungrateful, 
heartless girl!’ she exclaimed. ‘I am ashamed even to listen to 
you. It would serve you right to be turned adrift once more, 
with no “ good, kind uncle” in waiting this time. I do not believe 
you care—not one single jot—for anyone’s feelings but your 
own 4 

‘—Humph! I care as much as other people do, I suppose.’ 
There was significance in the querulous retort. 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the other, with a fiery 
cheek. 

. I mean that you, you who preach so finely, and are down on 
me so virtuously—pray whose feelings are you thinking of when 
you flirt with Harry Dorrien, though you don’t mean to marry 
him, and keep quiet about it to Daisy Schofield, though you don’t 
mean him to marry her ?’ 

Without a word Monica walked from the room. It was not 
the first time that the tables had been unexpectedly turned on 
her of late; Isabel had a certain provoking clearness of vision, 
which, when brought to bear within her own narrow range, could 
prove on occasion excessively disconcerting. She was not, as we 
know, a clever girl; she was not worldly-wise, nor philosophic, 
nor quick-witted as was Monica—but all the more it seemed she’ 
could be sharp in a small way. She had so little to think about, 
gave herself so few subjects for meditation, that all the powers 
she had would be concentrated upon any single point selected. 
This made it at times dangerous to quarrel with her. 

It was especially dangerous at the present moment, but the 
feelings of Monica were not always within her own control. 
Another second and she might have said words which no after 
agonies could recall. She was absolutely startled to find what a 
shock Bell’s words sent through her frame. 

Hitherto she had not even to herself allowed that any scheme 
so ugly as that boldly delineated by her sister could have origin- 
ated within her bosom. Dorrien had told her, Monica, that there 
was nothing between him and her cousin; wherefore, as she 
happened to know with very positive certainty that there was a 
great deal, he was hound to suffer for his falsehood, 
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He had lied beneath the witchery of her own charms. That 
was certainly in his favour ; but since the spell had been found so 
potent, it must be allowed to fulfil its end, if only to save an un- 
suspecting girl from being entrapped into an unfortunate marriage. 

As for Daisy—Daisy had been laughing-eyed and cock-a-hoop,— 
but she would do her a service all the same. She was not in the 
least fitted to be Lady Dorrien: Mrs. Schofield would be simply 
unendurable as Lady Dorrien’s mamma: and the sooner the whole 
family reverted to their original conditions the better. 

But it never occurred to Monica that in the teeth of her 
fascinations Dorrien still designed to pursue his original plans, 
Thus, we see, he and she were at cross purposes. She thought she 
had him fast ; she had nothing of the kind, as yet. 

Of course Isabel was penitent in the course of time. To be at 
variance with Monica was so uncomfortable, so doleful, that from 
sheer love of ease, if from no other motive, she would have sought 
a reconciliation under any circumstances ; whilst under the present 
ones, Monica’s good-will was absolutely essential to her existence. 

Mr. Schofield came and went, invariably the ‘ good, kind 
uncle’ in Monica’s estimation, the rich bachelor in Isabel’s. But 
what was his presence to girls who had been accustomed to endless 
variety of companionship ; who had, at least for several years past, 
been habituated to the newest chatter of Belgravian drawing- 
rooms, and the latest on dit of St. James’s clubs? When the 
worthy gentleman made his re-appearance, which he did punctually 
to a minute or so, every evening, he had no idea of its being any 
part of the programme that he should amuse his nieces with Liver- 
pool talk and news. He would have said that they would neither 
have cared for nor have understood the same. They did not know 
the people, how could they be interested in their doings ? 
Evening papers were barely started in the north at the period we 
write of, and an evening paper did not enter inte our merchant’s 
calculations. He came out to his well-appointed, luxurious villa, 
tired, but not over-tired with his day’s work, eager to leave it be- 
hind him, and to enter upon new topics, and fresh fields,—and any 
accounts of his pigs and his poultry, his stables and his gardens, 
were music in his ears. 

His elder niece having divined this, had usually some accounts 
to give. Bell used to wonder where her sister picked up so much 
knowledge as would be displayed at the dinner-table, now that the 
fading light of September made it desirable to sit down to the 
well-spread board, instead of going for the evening ride; Monica 
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had invariably something amusing, bright, and lively to narrate 
during the meal: some comical sayings of old Jenkinson the 
gardener, for instance. Here was one :— 

‘I had a compliment to-day, Uncle Schofield ; Jenkinson paid 
me a brilliant compliment, as I think you will own when you hear 
it. He had been complaining of the impossibility of accom- 
plishing some desired feat, and all in a moment a happy thought 
struck me, which I confided at once. What do you think was the 
result? He held his head on one side, rubbed it, took off his cap 
as in a sort of amazement, and finally exclaimed: ‘ Well, they do 
say two heads is better than one, if it be but a sheep’s head.” 
A sheep’s head! And yet I felt'so flattered. My “ sheep’s head ” 
had suggested what he and all his men had never thought of; and 
he carried out the suggestion on the instant. Was not that 
something to be proud of ?’ 

‘Monica,’ her uncle had responded to this, ‘ he has the sense to 
appreciate you. I shall think the better of Jenkinson hereafter.’ 

During which talk Isabel would sit idly by, occasionally 
wondering how it was that all the amusing things happened to 
Monica, and none to her; but more often content to eat her 
dinner in peace, and wait for drawing-room conferences and con- 
versation thereafter. 

On the present occasion there was a great deal to be talked 
over, and quite a new subject to be opened up; so that Bell’s 
amende honorable was made in a trice, and the sisters descended 
at the sound of the gong, on their customary good terms with 
each other. 

Mr. Schofield was, as usual, in his easy-chair, all dressed for 
dinner, and not at all indifferent to its announcement. The ladies 
were often late, often had to rush down with pins and brooches 
omitted ; aware that the calm figure, which never offered rebuke 
nor remonstrance, had been already some time patiently waiting ; 
but on the evening in question, so engrossing had been other 
matters, that each delinquent’s tongue was breathlessly apologetic, 
on finding that nearly a quarter of an hour had passed since the 
butler threw open the door. 

‘Do forgive us,’ pleaded Monica. ‘We really mean to reform, 
Uncle Schofield. I don’t know how it is, we always mean to be 
in time.’ 

‘Oh, no matter, no matter, my dear.’ 

‘But it does matter, and it shall not happen, she rejoined, 
emphatically. ‘We must go up to dress sooner—that is all, 
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Now that the evenings are beginning to close in, we shall not 
be tempted to stay so late out of doors; so we shall come in and 
change our things, and sit down for a cosy read by the fire, as 
soon as there is a fire to read by.’ 

‘Have a fire as soon as you please, my dear.’ 

‘Very soon, then, uncle; but not till we really want it. There 
is certainly a briskness in the air, but I like it. It is delicious 
after the heat we have had, and the days are as fine as ever.’ It 
appeared to Isabel as if Monica had an object in discoursing at 
such length about the weather. 

Presently it appeared. 

‘And had you anyone here to-day ?’ inquired Mr. Schofield. 

‘We had Mr. Dorrien.’ (‘ Oho, you did not want to talk about 
Mr. Dorrien till the men were out of the room?’ divined Bell. 
‘You kept to the weather and such topics till they were disposed 
of, for the time being. I understand.’) 

‘Mr. Dorrien rode over, uncle, to see if we were going to the 
Carnforths’ on Tuesday,’ said Monica, in a clear, narrative tone. 
‘It appears he knows the Carnforths very well, and says they 
would be perfectly shocked at the idea of having committed any 
rudeness in asking us there by ourselves. He thinks they must 
only have felt that they could not very well take the liberty of 
inviting you in this easy way for the first time.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; oh, Dorrien is a sensible fellow ; I was sure it was 
only that too. I was sure the Carnforths meant no discourtesy,’ 
said Mr. Schofield, with an accent of relief, for in spite of his own 
judgment, he had been obliged to consider himself aggrieved 
under Monica’s strong representations, and it was infinitely 
pleasanter not to feel aggrieved. ‘It is a pity, he now added. 
‘I wish he had come before: I wish we had only known before.’ 

‘As it happened, he came in time after all,’ rejoined his niece, 
with rather a foolish laugh. ‘The Carnforths’ groom had made 
some mistake, and left my note here after all. He only came 
for it at tea-time. So I—so we—we thought that perhaps we 
had better change what had been said, and—and 

‘— And accept,’ chimed in her ater, promptly. ‘ Mr. Dorrien’s 
arguments carried so much weight 

(Monica grave as a judge. Uncle Schofield perceptive and 
twinkling.) 

‘— That we both felt it impossible to hold out against him,’ 
proceeded the speaker, merrily. ‘The truth was, uncle, that 
Monica and I were simply dying to go, Everyone says the 
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Carnforths have a merry house. And though Monica was so very 
grand, and stately, and affronted this morning, as soon as she 
found that she could change her mind without abating her dignity, 
she was thankful enough to do it.’ 

‘And it was Dorrien who got you to go?’ 

‘Oh, altogether! He is going himself. He says he always 
dines with the Carnforths when he is in this part of the world, 
and that there is not a better house to go to.’ 

‘They shall know that you went to Cullingdon, however,’ said 
Monica, addressing her uncle. ‘Sir Arthur and Lady Dorrien 
did not think it taking a liberty with you to invite you there in 
an easy way. No, my dear uncle, I am not deceived. These 
Carnforths only want Bell and me because they think we will do 
for their “‘ shooting-men,” and talk about London, and smart people, 
and all the rest of it. I know what they are up to. But we just 
won't ; we will do nothing of the kind. We will talk about you, 
and your home, and your ways, and—and all you are to us ! 

Mr. Schofield hastily took a mouthful of sherry. 

‘And I shall say you went to Cullingdon,’ added Bell, as 
though contracting to perform her part of an agreement. 

It was not in human nature to resist being touched. It might 
perhaps have been in better taste to have ignored the supposed 
affront, and simply left Mr. Schofield out of the discussion ; but 
somehow he had himself been so frank from the outset, that 
nothing but frankness was now possible. 

They had therefore the pleasure of seeing him really more 
gratified by their partisanship than wounded by the occasion 
which called it forth. He was not a man of many words, but 
his simple, ‘Thank ye, my dears,’ his gentle inclination of the 
head towards each, and his subsequent obvious pondering over a 
pleasant subject, told its own tale. In his heart Joseph was 
saying : ‘Thank the Lord for these two dear girls.’ 

It is not often one meets with bachelor uncles who thank the 


Lord for perfectly friendless, almost penniless, and very expensive 
nieces, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISH AN AIM IN LIFE. 


And hence one master-passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.—PoPE. 


THE Carnforths’ house was always comfortable. Taken at unawares, 
at odd intervals, at unfortunate moments—such a house had no 
unfortunate moments. In the dullest month of the year, at the 
earliest, darkest period of the day, at a time when it would have 
seemed as if Nature herself permitted slovenliness, and set an 
example of disorder, neither slovenly nor disorderly habits put 
forth so much as a shoot from beneath the wing of the Carn- 
forth régime. Excuses were not known in the household. That 
which was ordained, was ordained ; that which was the law, was 
the law of the Medes and Persians. 

Now the key to the whole lay in a very simple fact. The 
master and mistress had but one end and aim in life, and that was to 
maintain themselves and their family in the position to which they 
had, by dint of much care and pains, attained. By means of con- 
tinued and sustained effort, of tact, ability, patience, skill, and the 
outlay of a considerable amount of money, they had propelled 
themselves into a certain amount of prominence ; but no one knew 
better than they did themselves that all previous toil and trouble, 
all the energy and ability which had been required to obtain for 
them this coveted pedestal, would be thrown away unless it were 
upheld by the same hands which had originally formed it. It had 
no solid basis, Neither on one side nor on the other could the 
family lay claim to any sort of distinction; wherefore the social 
status which was aimed at by one and all might have been thought 
the last thing in the world capable of achievement. 

But what cannot some people do? Those who visited Bingley 
Hall, at the date our story opens, who beheld in their host the 
handsome, polished, urbane, elderly gentleman, and in their 
hostess the no less handsome, placid, and luxuriously attired elderly 
lady, would have seen little in them to recall the good-looking 
young couple who, thirty years before, set up their very modest 
housekeeping together. Those who remembered the Carnforths 
then, nevertheless, testified that even at that time a neater, 
trimmer, more compact little establishment never existed; and 
it accordingly may not be too much to say that it was this faculty 
for making the best of everything, as well as the most of every- 
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thing, which primarily gained for the pair the success they 
coveted. 

They had begun by being good-looking, clever, and thrifty ; 
then fortune smiled upon them. People who would not have 
thought of taking any notice of Mr. and Mrs. Carnforth had they 
been ill-favoured, ill-dressed, dowdyish, issued early invitations 
as soon as they discovered that their rooms would be ornamented 
thereby. Mrs. This and Mrs, That rather liked to make out that 
young Carnforth, being a ‘ married man’ and a ‘ better sort of 
man ’—(what they meant by the phrase they alone knew, for their 
husbands vehemently protested against any betterness whether 
as regarded business, or birth)—the dear creatures stuck to it, how- 
ever, that young Mr. Carnforth should have the honour of taking 
them in to dinner at their own houses ; while the husbands them- 
selves were quite as ready to look upon their right hands as the 
proper places for Carnforth’s wife. 

Everybody liked being introduced to the Carnforths. Mrs. 
Carnforth’s last gown from Worth’s—she said it was from Worth’s 
—was gazed upon with mingled envy and delight by the fair 
ones in their after-dinner retirement. In such request was she at 
balls, that really the way in which she had usurped the best 
partners (so she was wont to tell her daughters), long after her 
dancing days ought to have been over, was shameful to think of; 
whilst Carnforth could take a turn with the best still, and he was 
sixty years old at the time we speak of. 

So that scarce a door had been inaccessible to the handsome, 
agreeable, ornamental pair, as young married people. It is quite 
wonderful what looks will do at a certain period of life. 

A fine moustache and military bearing would, however, have 
palled in time upon Carnforth’s associates of both sexes, had these 
not been supported by something more endurable. Carnforth 
could talk like a sensible man, as well as look a gentleman. He 
was not only pleasing to behold, he was charming to sit beside or 
walk beside. He knew—what did he not know? He read the best 
authors whether in English or French—possibly rather more of the 
latter than the former. He deliberately selected from a periodical 
the scientific and literary articles for perusal. He was fond, 
genuinely fond, of poetry. He understood history. There was a 
man for you. 

When we add that Mr. Carnforth was a thorough-paced man 
of the world, a shrewd man, a business man, a money-making 
and money-keeping man, we have said enough to furnish abundant 
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cause for the steady progress upwards which year after year 
found him making. As we have said, he had become wealthy ; 
but wealth was not his wtima Thule. He desired it as a means to an 
end. To be a known man, a ‘somebody,’ a companion of ‘ some- 
bodies,’ this was his ambition. 

Wife and children, sons and daughters, had been trained by 
himself. Each, from eldest to youngest, could be of use in the 
attainment of his life purpose. The very little ones from earliest 
days had been taught to prattle out certain phrases, and to adopt 
certain beliefs. Mrs. Carnforth, as we know, was perfect in her 
role of country lady, in her superintendence of turkey chicks, and 
her hospitality towards ‘ shooting-men.’ Her daughters, handsome 
and clever girls, kept up the ball with spirit. When with their 
own people, among the ‘right sort,’ who so lively, not to say up- 
roarious, as they? Tongues like mill-clappers, laughter like mill- 
girls’ laughter. In company which it pleased them to consider 
below their august selves, mum would be the word. George 
Schofield, who, barely admitted to Bingley Hall, occasionally had 
views of the sisters from both points, used to protest he never 
knew such queer customers. They never had much to say to 
George, but their father would not permit them to say nothing. 
The Schofield money was good money, and George Schofield would 
be the head of Schofield and Sons’ one day. 

To return to the Carnforth establishment. It was years since 
the prosperous merchant had taken possession of the handsome 
house in which he now dwelt; fields and meadows had been added 
to gardens and stabling ; a cottage here and there had been pur- 
chased ; lodges built; a wing to the mansion added; innumer- 
able appliances and conveniences here and there inserted ;—until, 
at length, it had become one of the most commodious and con- 
venient of all the many handsome and substantial residences 
about. 

When so much has been said, however, there remains nothing 
to add further. There was no natural beauty, no antiquity. 
Monica Lavenham’s sole reflection on leaving Bingley Hall 
for the first time had been that there was something incon- 
gruous in connecting the idea of such a place with partridges ; 
her vuncle’s villa would have been as likely to suggest par- 
tridges to her mind. 

And yet she owned to a perception of difference between 
Flodden Hall and Bingley Hall. This was owing to stage-manage- 
ment. Mr. Schofield, for instance, would never have alighted on the 
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platform of his little station as Mr. Carnforth did on his, all smiles, 
acknowledgments, and condescension. He would never have had 
in waiting a smart groom jingling the reins of a blood-mare in a 
high dog-cart ; and he would never have seized the reins himself, 
and driven round several miles out of his way, in order to meet 
the sportsmen, and carry home the game ; dashing up with it to 
the door, and calling the ladies out of the drawing-room to show 
them what luck the day had brought. Before dinner—and you 
may be sure eight o’clock was the Bingley Hall dinner hour, 
though we are writing of a good many years ago, when hours 
were earlier—before dinner, billiards would be going on; also 
tea for the sportsmen in their own gun-room or smoking-room ; 
while in the library, shaded lamps and the brightest and most 
glowing of fires would invite the studious to peaceful perusal of 
the newest periodicals, with which the tables were invariably 
loaded. 

Next, gong upon gong. You never heard gongs rolled out 
with more gloomy grandeur, rising to fury and madness, than at 
the Carnforths’. 

For dinner full dress was an understood thing, whether there 
were guests or not. We do not mean to infer, dear young 
ladies, who read this, and are on the eve of incredulity, that 
everybody would be in the same kind of full dress on each occa- 
sion—oh, dear me! no; but have not such mammas and sisters 
as are accustomed to being equipped fashionably always some half- 
worn splendour which has to be burnt down, like a still smoking 
cinder, ere it be thrown out among the refuse? And have not 
papas and brothers also garments which are no longer equal to 
the full blaze of a thousand lights, but which look as nice as pos- 
sible round the family dinner table? The Carnforths understood 
this kind of effect. It looked well; it paid; it kept the servants, 
as well as themselves, up to the mark. Hence no sins of com- 
mission or omission in the dress department would be condoned 
by those in authority, or attempted by those under it. For the 
same reason, the dinner would be always more or less profuse ; 
the silver dark with a glorious shine ; and the table napkins folded 
to look like new every evening. N.B.—We must here allow that 
it was upon this one point alone that Miss Grace Carnforth, who 
was vice-commander-in-chief of the establishment, permitted her- 
self not to see quite plainly. In theory she desired that there 
should be fresh napkins every evening—in practice she did not 
choose to observe that there were not, provided they were folded 
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with adroitness. The Carnforths’ laundry bill was already large 
enough. 

In no other matters, great or small, would that lynx-eye relax, 
or that ready tongue spare. 

But for Miss Grace, the sleek, full-fed, bloated figure-head of a 
major domo calculated that he might have spared one half the 
sum he had to lay out in the year upon coats and trousers. 
‘Morning shoes, too!’ he wouldcry. ‘ He could not see, for the 
life of him, he couldn’t, what odds it was to her, or to the governor 
either, if he were to be let alone to wear his old slippers of a 
morning. It was that dressing up of a morning that he did turn 
round against. It kind of upset him like. In many a house no 
one expected to see a butler till lunch time, and there was houses, 
too, where he wasn’t needed to show up till afternoon-tea time. 
He, Ricketts, was just about himself by the afternoon. He 
weren't fit for going about of a morning, he weren't.’ 

With all his grumbles, however, the grumbler stayed on and 
on. The Carnforths’ was a good place; it was no part of its 
master’s policy to stint in wages, or in reasonable pickings. A 
number of young bachelors going backwards and forwards for a 
couple of nights at a time, rowdy enough and queer enough in 
their little games, wanting this and wanting that, and wanting 
nothing said about it, made Ricketts’s pockets dance to some tune, 
over and above the sly fun he had among them all. When he 
had had some unusually lively birds, and made his little profit 
thereby, he would forgive Miss Grace even for the compulsory 
regulation shoe in which he had to wait at the luncheon table. 

If, then, this well-drilled and strictly superior household were 
never suffered to relax, if on sweltering summer days as well as 
on dingy winter ones all must invariably be harmonious and com- 
plete within and without, it may be imagined how peculiarly 
inspiring was the scene presented to the eyes of the expectant 
Miss Lavenhams as they alighted from their uncle’s carriage on a 
chilly, dull September evening, whose drifting clouds and drizzling 
rain would have made a drive not enlivened by cheering antici- 
pations a somewhat dreary one. 

They now found themselves within a large, central, Turkey- 
carpeted hall, not unlike in shape and solid surroundings their 
uncle’s hall on a larger scale: but the resemblance stopped there. 
He had no rows of stands hung with hats and caps, coats and cloaks, 
plaids, shawls, waterproofs. He had no tables set out with rows 
of gloves—shooting gloves, driving gloves, boating gloves, even 
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‘gloves’ proper. He had no trophies upon the walls, no heirlooms, 
no pictures which might be ancestors, and were at any rate relations. 
In short, Mr. Schofield’s hall was bare and formal, lacking garni- 
ture, and that sort of orderly disarrangement with which a large 
family, well attended and looked after, provides a house. As the 
Miss Lavenhams slipped off their wraps, they took this in with 
native quickness of observation. ‘Even to the long logs of wood 
on the huge iron fireplace,’ said Bell, afterwards, 

She did not know that those logs were among Mrs. Carnforth’s 
stock in trade. Mrs. Carnforth’s special gift lay in the countrifying 
department. She would not have her firewood cut too small,. nor 
trimmed too neatly. At some great house where she had ofice 
visited she had noted the size of the billets—billets no longer—and 
had had her fireplaces built to order. Thus she could say, ‘We 
burn our own wood,’ with as easy a grace as ‘I have been down to 
the farm.’ 

But besides the crackling and odorously puffing blaze, Monica 
and Isabel had to own that there were many nice things at the 
Carnforths’, The rooms were beautifully decorated, and appropri- 
ately furnished. They opened one out of another ; and the lights 
were low, on purpose. A spaciousness and at the same time a 
cosiness was obtained thereby, People stood about where they 
chose, and dropped in and out as they chose. There was a deli- 
cious scent of flowers in all parts. There were large bowls of rose- 
leaves—Mrs. Carnforth dried her own rose-leaves ; she had just 
come in from gathering her last rose-leaves for the bowls the day 
the Miss Lavenhams had come over before, she now explained. She 
had a receipt for drying herbs and blossoms which had been written 
out for her by her grandmother—her dear old grandmother—a re- 
ceipt which had been in their family for a hundred years—(I am 
afraid Uncle Schofield had the whole of this over his coffee cup 
next morning, and enjoyed his coffee the more. for the accom- 
paniment) ; and, finally, when the miniature table had been’ dis- 
played, and the ancient bureau inspected, and the magnificent, 
antique, leather screen duly appreciated, the young visitors 
severally confessed to themselves not only that the thing was well 
done, but that it was done even better than they had expected. 
Nothing to the most lynx-eyed inspection was wanting. 

* And yet, ’said Monica, to herself, ‘ between this and Cullingdon 
what a difference! Lady Dorrien never shows you her bureau; it 
never occurs to her that there is anything about it to show. Her 
miniatures are in old worn-out cases, here, there, and everywhere, 
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Harry Dorrien does not even know which is which. He looked 
from one of them to me—I know what he thought. He will look 
at that one again. He will learn to whom that face belongs. 
Otherwise, a fig for the old folks who lived before him. But 
these Carnforths, they are all as elaborately up in “my great- 
aunt” this, and “ my great-uncle” that, as if each old fogy had 
been a Tudor or a Plantagenet, instead of a Mr. Hurly or a 
Mrs. Burly. We can all go back to great-uncles and great- 
aunts, my dear Carnforthians, As for the screen, Mr. Carnforth 
had to own to the screen. He had picked it up at an old curiosity 
shop, anda very good place to pick from too, but the screen at 
Cullingdon grew there. How finely it faded into the dim shades 
behind! How grand, composed, solemn, almost mournful, it 
looked! What a setting it made for Harry’s head when he 
stood in front, stooping over the miniature! He—oh, here he is!’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CARNFORTHS AT HOME, 


That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
+. @--p ee -¢: SB put on 
The donation spirit of resolution.—_ SHAKESPEARE. 


THERE he was; and she caught her breath, and then cried 
‘Pooh!’ and laughed at herself. 

It was too silly, too entirely absurd, to feel such a sudden shoot 
in her veins, just because Mr. Harry Dorrien, who was, of course, 
to be there, and who ought to have been there before them, had 
at length madé his appearance. 

None of the young men had been down when the Miss Laven- 
hams were ushered in. There had been several strangers seated 
about ; and these had been very distinctly named, and presented ; 
they were guests whom the Carnforths were pleased to name. But 
the flowers of the flock, the youth and beauty representatives of the 
collection, had been conspicuous by their absence. 

Their delay was now explained, ‘Here come the laggards,’ 
cried Grace Carnforth, striking a charming attitude against the 
light, ‘“ Better late than never.” But they are later even 
than usual to-night. They will not go up to dress intime, Don’t 
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you find that is always the way with shooting-men, Miss Laven- 
ham? They come in quite early—they can’t shoot after six 
o'clock now—and then they dawdle about, and play billiards, 
and smoke, and pretend they don’t hear the dressing gong!’ 

All of this not only permitted Miss Lavenham to note that the 
four or five young men who were advancing in a group were 
sportsmen, but that they were intimates—that they could afford 
to disregard gongs and the like, whilst they smoked and played 
billiards,—so that when the fair speaker proceeded to explain that 
one of the delinquents was Captain Alverstoke, another was Mr. St. 
George, and a third was Mr. Dorrien, she could feel that with the 
proverbial one stone she had killed quite a covey of birds instead 
of only two. 

The fourth member of the quartet was her own brother ; and 
as this brother had not before met the Miss Lavenhams, his intro- 
duction to them was the next thing. 

Like the. rest of his family, he was an admirably executed re- 
presentation from a first-class original. With all the inherited 
ability which was his due, he had hit off his part ; and though 
deficient in the personal bearing of the father, and by no means 
so clever as the mother, he had had the benefit of early training, 
and the use of models. Consequently much was to be expected ; 
and, to do the young man justice, he himself realised this, He 
could not be Mr. Carnforth, but he could be Mr. Carnforth’s son. 
Where the one could smile and sympathise, the other could smirk 
and simper: where mother and sister could remember and remind, 
could recall family seats and family connections, he could run off 
the names of smart fellows he had met. He had joined the 
militia; that made way for ‘our regiment,’ and ‘ our regiment’ 
again opened the gates for men with whom he ‘had been 
quartered.’ 

In Liverpool Lionel Carnforth was supposed to be rather a fast 
young man; but perhaps he was not so fast as was thought. It 
was not his game to be fast—save with discretion. He desired to 
belong to the best clubs, to mix with the best society ; he aspired 
to being seen at every good house to which it was something to 
get an invitation ; to being allowed to hang on to a well-known 
coach with its well-known party at the Grand National, at Chester, 
at Tarporley, and at Hailwood Races ; he was in the seventh heaven 
when allowed to make one of my Lord This’ or my Lord That’s 
shooting party on the occasion of a great battue. 

As a purveyor of youth to Bingley Hall Lionel was, however, 
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only a success in moderation. The acquaintances whom he 
brought there were, indeed, for the most part, well-born and well- 
bred ; often, moreover, good-looking and agreeable. They would be 
lively, of course ; it followed almost certainly that they would be 
lively ; but Mr. Schofield had described them with intuitive accu- 
racy as waifs and strays, who willingly went ‘for what they could get.’ 

Under the circumstances, what men, we may ask, would not 
have done the same? Neither Liverpool itself nor the adjacent 
country can be called prolific in affording variety of amusement. 
Who would debar the unfortunates whom Fate has cast thither 
for longer or shorter periods, from catching at any chance gleams 
which fall across their path ? Lionel Carnforth was for ever falling 
across the path of some one or other of these eligible waifs (eli- 
gible, that is, as a friend of his own and a frequenter of his paternal 
home) ; but—and here comes in the inevitable ‘ but’—out of all 
those associates whom he had hitherto introduced, no single one 
had done more than come and go, shoot, dance, flirt, frolic, and 
depart. 

Perhaps this may in some small degree account for the 
sharpness of Miss Carnforth’s chin, and the dart of her eye; 
her younger sisters were growing up; she began to think it time 
that Lionel brought some other kind of men to the house. 

On the present occasion Lionel had certainly brought some 
older men. Dorrien, as we know, was nearly thirty, and Captain 
Alverstoke, who lived several miles beyond Cullingdon, was pos- 
sibly forty, certainly not far short of that age. He had come with 
Dorrien, and was, it appeared, on much the same terms with his 
hosts as Dorrien was. There were no family inquiries nor mes- 
sages in either case. The two came to the Carnforths ; young 
Carnforth went to them ; there it ended. 

It had been considered great luck by the givers of the present 
entertainment, that they should have been able to secure both 
guests to meet the Miss Lavenhams. The Miss Lavenhams would 
thus see that not only could the Carnforths import creditable 
acquaintances down to Bingley Hall, so as to form something of 
the necessary ‘ house-party ’ required to give flavour to an autumn 
gathering, but that they could summon the two eldest sons of thetwo 
principal neighbouring county families—and that, in an easy fashion 
suggestive of frequent intercourse and long-standing intimacy. 

It was delightful to the family eye to behold the unpunctual 
group straggle in, Dorrien’s dark head above the rest Alverstoke 
laughing over his shoulder to the next behind. 

VOL. XVII. NO. CII. QQ 
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We have said that Monica Lavenham experienced a certain 
treacherous throb at the same sight. Had she had time to think 
about it, doubtless she would have felt nothing of the kind, not 
being in love with Mr. Harry Dorrien, nor at all intending to 
become so; but she had insensibly suffered him to influence her 
actions; she had permitted herself to enjoy his torments beneath 
her satire ; and she had not cared to shut out his image when 
in solitude it had risen before her eyes. 

Had my heroine been surrounded by all the environment of 
former times, it may be questioned whether Dorrien would ever 
have gained enough of her attention to have taught her that he 
was in any respect different from all the rest of her world; but he 
had been met with at a period when, cast down, dejected, and at 
times unutterably desolate, Monica was scarcely herself, and he 
had become—some one. 

In the Carnforths’ drawing-room a new stride was taken. It 
was not only that, Harry looked handsome, striking, distinguished, 
not merely that he contrasted markedly with those by whom he 
was surrounded (none of the other young men could compete with 
Dorrien in appearance), but that the knowledge of what lay 
beneath the surface, the recollection of those hungry and thirsty 
looks and breathless tones, to which alone her presence on the 
present occasion was due, invested every movement with signi- 
ficance. She could scarcely bring herself to meet his eye. 

That was again absurd. Again she cried ‘ Pooh!’ in her heart, 
and looked boldly round, and the look was replied to on the instant. 

It was but a flash of recognition. The next moment Dorrien 
was claiming the acquaintance of Mrs. Carnforth’s principal lady 
visitor, a full-blown dame of quality, whose dowager title procured 
her several weeks’ anchorage in this comfortable haven every 
autumn ; while Monica was replying to Mr. Lionel Carnforth’s bow, 
and wondering if he were to be her fate thereafter. 

The idea did not exhilarate her: she saw through Lionel, as 
she had seen through his sisters, at a glance. Rather the other 
man, the jolly, red-faced, broad-shouldered laugher and talker, 
than he. Alverstoke ? She had heard of these Alverstokes. 
Lady Mary Alverstoke, an aunt of this Lancashire family, had been 
at her Aunt Fanny’s; possibly this man had been at her Aunt Fanny’s 
too. She could not remember him; but, at any rate, the idea 
would do to begin upon, supposing—oh, he was to take Isabel, 
that was plain. He was being led up to Isabel at the moment. 

Well, she must put up with the Carnforth creature. Of course 
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she need not expect to have Dorrien. She looked at the three Miss 
Carnforths, laughed to herself, and shook her head. No, that 
would indeed be too much to expect. 

But Harry might as well come up and speak to her. He had 
no occasion to linger by that distant sofa; feigning to have been, 
so far, unable to look beyond it; and permitting himself to be 
usurped ere he had so much as shaken hands with the two whom he 
himself had brought thither. He was not even looking in their 
direction. They had not told the Carnforths they knew him; it 
was for him to show that he knew them. 

Isabel was thinking the same thoughts. A certain painful 
sense of inferiority had crept into the poor girls’ breasts since 
their lot had been so strangely altered ; and ideas which formerly 
would never have occurred to either were now continually thrusting 
forth their poisonous fangs. 

‘He ought to come up to us at once—at once ;’ Monica’s proud 
spirit swelled within her. 

‘Can he be going to pretend he does not see us ?’ was the 
affrighted scare of the more timid Isabel. 

Dorrien was simply afraid to go to them. He had been at 
The Grange the previous evening, and fancied thunder in the 
airinthat region. Then his creditors were beginning to threaten, 
and he had had a miserable hour after the post came in the 
same morning. He had nearly, very nearly resolved on throw- 
ing over the Carnforths, putting the all-important question to 
Daisy Schofield that very day, and never seeing Monica Lavenham 
again—which latter clause, we may add, must be taken at the 
reader’s discretion, 

No more tender looks, words, nor sighs, however. No more 
wanderings up and down the dell behind the garden, in the dusk. 
No meeting at Bingley Hall—no, confound it! this one meeting 
could not be avoided: this one dinner party absolutely must be 
attended. After all that had taken place, after all his entreaties, 
his urgency, his victory, he must at least keep the appointment. 

But in future he would make no more such appointments. He 
would hold aloof from the very sight of Monica Lavenham, Since 
the witchery of her presence unmanned him, he must learn to 
distrust himself, and flee temptation. 

During such cogitations he had been rapidly looking over his 
accoutrements for the day’s sport ; ere they had led to anything he 
was well on his way to the meeting place, his portmanteau under 
the seat of the dog-cart. 

QQ2 
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Of course he thought no more, once the birds were rising, and 
the dogs working, and the jocund havoc begun among the turnip- 
fields. The day was rough and dull, but his spirits rose with every 
hour. When the light went, and homeward tramped the weary 
feet by hedge-row and stubble-border, who was the best company 
of them all? Who raised the song that set the others singing ? 
Who leaped the stiles that crossed the little footpaths ? Who 
told the story that made the audience laugh long and loud as 
they passed beneath the terrace windows? Dorrien was the life and 
soul of the party. He made them late for dinner, he was in such 
‘form.’ St. George wondered how he had never known before that 
Harry Dorrien was such a jovial man ; Lionel Carnforth sometimes 
broke out into great guffaws before Harry could open his lips, he 
thought him such a funny fellow. 

Then when alone once more, the fever in the young man’s 
veins had died out, and he had sent, if the truth be told, to 
Mr. Ricketts for a mouthful of brandy—the which had some- 
what surprised old Ricketts at that hour; especially as Mr. 
Dorrien, who was supposed to be a rather particularly sober 
gentleman, had partaken of tea like a good, well-behaved little 
boy when he first came in. 

Harry’s blood was in a ferment, and he was only too well aware 
of it. He felt as if he were about to commit himself one way or 
other, and cared not which. If only he did not need to speak to 
Monica, nor to look at her, nor—confound that Alverstoke ! 
(Alverstoke was between Isabel and her sister)—the next minute 
Mr. Dorrien walked across the room, and took up position. 

‘I was just going to bring Mr. Dorrien up to you,’ said a voice 
on Monica’s other side ; ‘Mamma hopes you will take Miss Lavenham 
in to dinner, Mr. Dorrien. We are going now. We are never 
formal,’ and Miss Carnforth, sweetly smiling, looked to Mr. St. 
George for his arm on her own account, and felt as if she had 
managed her little procession in a light-handed, airy manner, 
redolent of simplicity and high breeding. Such arrangements 
fell under her care. She had had her own reasons for deciding 
upon this one. 

To Dorrien no less than to Monica it came as a surprise. 
Neither had for a moment dreamed of any such good, or ill, 
fortune. Each had alike felt it to be so improbable as almost to 
be impossible that they should be thus assorted ; and so significant 
did the circumstance seem, not only in their eyes but in that 
of Isabel also, that the first thought of one and all was that some 
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whisper had united the two names in common talk, and that this 
whisper had found its way to Bingley Hall. 

A moment’s consideration, however, dispelled the idea, and 
showed Dorrien in his natural place. Mrs. Carnforth had the 
parson of the parish—always available on such occasions,—Mr. 
Carnforth the dowager above named; the three daughters, 
severally Mr. St. George and two inferior youngsters, not good 
enough for their guests ; while as for the brother, the brother who 
might have been supposed to be the real rock ahead, nothing 
was more plainly evident than that he had made his own selection 
in the blonde daughter of the portly dame, whose train was now 
sweeping after her, in front of all, turning up the corners of rugs 
and mats as it trailed along. 

A minute’s reflection was all that was needed to master the 
situation. 

Monica drew a long breath. Dorrien turned his face towards 
her. Each felt as if a momentary shock had been received ; and 
again, as if it had passed off harmlessly. She ventured to smile ; 
he to speak. 

‘I had not dared to hope for this,’ he said. They were passing 
through an antechamber, in narrow file, two and two, as the words 
were murmured; the effect was as if they had been alone. 
What now remained of the resolutions of the morning? They 
had passed away like the morning dew! 

Dorrien was now all eye, all ear for the one being present who 
had become the one being in all the world to him. Engrossed, 
absorbed in Monica, he forgot or neglected everything else. He 
ate because he was a healthy man and because the food was there ; 
but he knew very little about it. He hardly drank at all. A sort 
of loathing of wine possessed him. He was indulging in another 
species of intoxication. 

But this is for our readers. It must not be supposed that 
there was any breach of les convenances on the part of either Mr. 
Dorrien or Miss Lavenham at the Carnforths’ dinner table, or 
indeed that the ordinary spectator could have remarked anything 
beyond what was usual on such occasions. Dorrien was struck, 
attracted, attentive: Monica was soft, winning, and supremely 
lovely. Abright flush on the girl’s cheek and a lustre in her eye 
enhanced her natural charms. She put forth no fresh ones, 
None were needed. 

What did they talk about ? 

It would be hard to say. Every subject chosen was common- 
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place enough, every discussion trivial enough to have passed be- 
tween any pair of people present. She inquired about his sport— 
he about her music? She had a tale to tell of misadventure—he 
one of escape. They had been reading the same book; it was 
curious that he should have obtained it the very day after she 
had recommended it ; and now they found they thought alike about 
this book. Monica contradicted herself flatly at one period— 
shall we confess why? It was to see if Dorrien would do the 
same. He did: she laughed at him; he laughed also; he had 
no shame. 

In truth the poor wretch neither knew nor cared what he said, 
so long as he might say it. All he wanted or asked for was, to 
be yielded this hour of bliss, to be permitted to murmur in 
Monica’s ear, to listen to her low replies, and to gaze into her 
face. 

With a start he- would be brought up now and again, however, 
One of the younger Miss Carnforths on his other side, either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily blind to the state of affairs, refused, woman- 
like, to be thus trampled upon without turning. 

‘Are you not longing for the hunting season to begin, Mr. 
Dorrien ?’ 

‘I—ah—oh, it does not begin just yet, you know.’ 

‘I know, of course.’ (They all knew; it was their business to 
know; naturally Miss Ethel resented the imputation.) ‘I know, 
of course,’ she said, somewhat tartly ; ‘I only asked if you were 
not longing for it ?’ 

*‘Oh—I—I don’t know,’ said he. 

‘Cub-hunting will begin next month, will it not ?’ 

‘Next month? What’s next month?’ half dreamily, half 
impatiently. How could he stop now to consider which was next 
month ? 

‘ Why, October,’ rejoined Ethel, promptly. ‘ We are more than 
half-way through September already. This isthe 22nd, you know. 
I am sure some cub-hunting begins in October, for my sisters and 
I were stopping at a house last year where , 

‘— Yes-—oh—of course.’ 

Dorrien’s eye wandered round towards Monica’s other side, to 
which an unknown, unimportant individual had somehow drifted, 
which nonentity had now seized upon this his first opportunity for 
asserting his right to recognition. 

(‘The devil take him!’ muttered Harry, hot on the instant. 
*Confound his impudence!’) 
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Prattle, prattle from Miss Ethel, bent upon making good her 
claim also. ‘We went with papa to inspect the stables, and 
some of the young horses in the paddock were brought round for 
us to see; and the stud groom said he had not had such a good 
lot together for many years. You see there are three packs of 
hounds now within reach, and , 

(‘’Pon my word,’ fumed Dorrien, with angry contempt, ‘I 
must shut up this girl!’) ‘I hate to talk about hunting till the 
time for it comes,’ he exclaimed, abruptly. ‘It is bad enough 
then, the way one’s ears get dinned with the same old stuff year 
after year; it is nothing but kennel or stable from morning to 
night ; but one might at least be spared it beforehand,’ and he 
looked straight into Tettie’s amazed face, and then lifted his wine- 
glass to his lips and turned his head away. 

Some men mind not what they say and are careless to whom 
they say it, once their blood is up. Dorrien, although in the 
main a good-humoured fellow, had a temper which could not brook 
opposition, and which had never been broken in. Add to this he 
was in a house he despised ; and add further that at the moment 
he despised himself. The very fact that he despised himself for 
what he was doing made him the more intolerant of let or hin- 
drance that emanated from any other source. If he could not hold 
himself in, he would endure no other hand upon the rein. If he 
chose to be ruined for a girl’s sake, no other girl should put forth 
her little finger to save him. As for Ethel Carnforth, he simply 
felt as if a noxious insect were irritating him and he must brush 
it off. 

The luckless Tettie had accordingly nothing now for it but to 
sit in silence, and in renewed mortification of spirit. 

She was, it must be told, especially unfortunate in her position 
at table. Nothing is more difficult, as every hostess knows, than 
to arrange a dinner-party so that every person present shall be 
rightly placed: and at informal gatherings, such as the present 
one at Bingley Hall, no pains were, as a rule, taken in the matter, 
it being generally understood that the guests were quite clever 
enough to make good their own intentions on the subject, and 
rather preferred to be allowed to do as they chose, escape from 
whom they chose, and attach themselves where they chose. 

On the present occasion the youngest Miss Carnforth had had 
her own will, wherefore she had now no one to blame but herself. 
She had airily informed her partner, who was not to her mind, 
that necessity obliged them to separate, and had sent him round 
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to seek a shady nook in some obscure part of the opposite side of 
the table; she had then slipt into the niche between Harry 
Dorrien and: her brother Lionel, just at the moment when Lionel 
was wondering whether two men would not need to sit together. 

Ethel solved the problem for him. She had been delighted 
with herself for her adroitness ; and had demurely awaited her turn, 
telling herself that Miss Lavenham, having been handed in to 
dinner by Dorrien, had to be sure a prior claim on his attention ; 
also that she would be content to take a little less than her share, 
on the ground that she had no lawful claim at all. 

How sorry was her plight now! Dorrien, neither ashamed of 
his rudeness nor attempting to redeem it, was haughtily staring 
across Monica at the young aspirant who, either unperceiving or 
undaunted, continued to chirrup ; while, on the other hand, Ethel’s 
brother, whose politeness did not extend towards taking any 
heed of a sister in adversity, was fully occupied with his own 
partner. 

The result was that Tettie’s indignation burned within her, and 
finally burst into a conflagration which threw a light upon much 
that might otherwise have escaped notice. By this illumination 
she made discoveries. First, she discovered that Mr. Dorrien’s 
shoulder, the shoulder next herself, was very much more thrust 
forward than it had any occasion to be; this meant that Mr. 
Dorrien’s face and form were considerably more turned towards 
his other neighbour than they need have been. Next, that while 
Harry spoke incessantly (he had soon routed his foe and regained 
the field), he spoke in an undertone, this undertone being soft 
and exquisitely modulated ; finally, that he never laughed. 

Archy Alverstoke, on the other side of the way, was sending 
her sister Grace into fits of merriment every moment, while even 
the gentler Isabel Lavenham rippled charmingly in response to 
jests and badinage. Mr. Dorrien could be as gay as anybody. He 
had been noisy enough in all conscience when the sportsmen 
thundered up the back staircase, late and scrambling, to their 
rooms, before dinner. Dorrien’s voice had been distinctly heard, 
as they went past the girls’ apartments ; and it had certainly been 
heard as evoking bursts of mirth, remonstrance, and retaliation. 
The girls had said to each other and to their blonde visitor that 
there never were such boys for making a noise in a house. But, 
it had been added, Mr. Dorrien and Mr. St. George were nice boys 
on the whole; and all boys were the same. They were the same 
at that delightful Irish house where Grace and Ethel had just 
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been staying. Such a jolly house! Shockingly riotous, to be 
sure, but such fun! 

The sounds of laughing and pushing and jostling had in reality 
been music to their ears when the jostlers were Alverstoke and 
Dorrien, and it had been felt that their guests’ thus making them- 
selves at home, to the extent of breach of discipline and decorum, 
was as it should be. But Dorrien, as he now sat at the dinner 
table, serious, absorbed, intent—Dorrien, brusque and inattentive 
on the one hand, enchained, impassioned on the other—this was 
not as it should be. Ethel Carnforth began to observe Dorrien. 


(To be continued.) 
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Upon a Day. 


HE tent is pitched some ten feet above the river, just in the 
point that is made by the meeting of the river and the 
brook. The:river here forms a horseshoe, and from the tent door 
you have a clear view down either curve. A lock connects the 
two heels of the horseshoe, so there is no traffic past the tent. 
It is impossible, indeed, to pass up this way into the river above, 
because of a tumbling bay. 

Our little promontory is the extremest point of a meadow that 
is quite remarkable in itself. It is full of grand old trees; 
sycamore, chestnut, oak, and lime—none more noble than two 
mighty elms that rear themselves up high into the sky, and widen 
out below into a rugged platform, on which many persons may 
sit. Further on are three magnificent cedars of Lebanon, whose 
arms stretch right across the brook. They belong not of right 
to an English scene. They were planted long ago, perhaps to 
commemorate a royal visit. For this was then the inclosure of 
a religious house. But little of the abbey is remaining now. 
You may trace the foundations here and there, and in the farm- 
house across the meadow are one or two old mullioned windows 
that have evidently seen better days, and that is all. I should 
have said that the whole of the space included in the horseshoe 
is filled by a large osier-bed—a roddam, as it is called on the 
Thames. But the willows are so wide apart that there is plenty 
of room for a jungle-growth of nettles, comfrey, and giant water- 
docks. 

Such, then, are, roughly speaking, the surroundings of the tent. 
Men in houses, where wooden shutters and close-drawn blinds 
shut out the day, sleep heavily and late. But here, though sleep 
is sound, there is no slow returning to consciousness. Lightly 
plays the breath of morn with the loose canvas of the tent door, 
and as lightly the sleeper awakes from sleep. He was asleep, he 
is awake ; and that is all. At once alert, conscious, himself, he is 
looking out upon the infancy of a new-born summer day. 
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It is an enchanting scene. The sky (how far away it seems !) 
is some cold, clear tint of palest green, more subtle than any 
painter ever put on canvas yet. In the south a single star is 
twinkling to the dawn. High up among the fleecy clouds the 
young moon rides—a silver gondola. Low in the east, just topping 
a line of elms, stretches a long black cloud, shaped like some 
dragon of the prime. Glassily smooth flows the river, excepting 
where the breeze has caught it, and turned it into silver light. 

And this tent-liver has nothing to do all day. Think what it 
means. A whole long day to be idle in! Never mind the 
grammar. Grammar was made for those who have to work; for 
there are persons who are obliged to work. There are some poor 
things, who, even on this very day, and when the sun is at its 
hottest, and Throgmorton Street is for all the world like the 
furnace-rooms of Woolwich Arsenal, will be swarming like black- 
beetles out of all the cracks in that stone-built oven, happy in the 
knowledge, or delusion, that they see their way to gold. 

But our tent-liver has little time to spare for thoughts on such 
sad themes. In a very few minutes now dawn—the half-light— 
will be over: day—the sunlight—will be here. It lasts, this 
border-time, but some brief half-hour ; but that half-hour is full of 
interest, for it closes in the little hidden dramas of the night. 
The tent-liver is setting out; let us go too. You must not go 
with him. Why not? Because you would see nothing then. 
Do you think the river picnicers see anything? They see Bass’s 
Ale and cucumbers, no doubt; but nature?—never. Nature, believe 
me, is not so easily seen. To all the blackbeetle Throgmorton 
Street swarms she rolls herself up like a hedgehog. They repel 
her as ‘with a pitchfork.’ ‘Gently, and one ata time,’ is her 
motto. So you cannot go with the tent-liver ; but still, you shall 
not lose, for I will be your Diable boiteux and show you what 
he sees, and how he manages to see it. 

See his dress. How carefully its colour is chosen! It is 
hard, indeed, to say what its colour is. It is neither drab, nor 
grey, nor green, but something perhaps of each of these. It is 
indefinite, but it harmonises so cleverly with any surroundings 
that it needs a quick eye to detect the wearer at the distance even 
of a hundred yards. Throgmorton Street affects stand-up collars, 
and its pocket-handkerchief is white and. displayed as a charm, as 
a fetish ; and the same may be said of its cuffs. But the tent- 
dweller knows better than that. He knows that the first principles 
for the study of all wild animals, from tigers to water-rats, are 
three in number, and are these— 
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Keep out of their sight. 

Keep out of their hearing. 

Keep out of their field of smell. 

Wild creatures have an instinctive dread of anything white. 
You cannot stop out your rabbits more effectually if the days 
and nights are quiet, than by the simple plan of placing pieces 
of white paper in the mouth of their holes ; an envelope fixed into 
a split stick and stuck up at the end of the hedge will keep the 
cock pheasants in, and spare the need of human stops, as every 
keeper knows. 

The hearing of wild creatures is marvellously acute ; and, of all 
possible noises, nothing alarms them half so much as the sound of 
the human voice. This particular sound travels a long way, and 
the wild animal with its ear close to the ground has timely warning 
of any coming danger. It is no exaggeration to say that the voice 
of ordinary conversation will put on the qui vive any creatures 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile and much further even than 
this in hilly districts. We have all seen, at some time or other, 
an elderly sportsman’s gesticulations as he inveighs in early English 
against the wildness of the ‘ beastly birds,’ quite blind to the 
fact that his own voice has long ago put up the heads of every 
partridge on the place. 

Whether the sense of smell of birds is as acute as that of 
mammals is a disputed point. There are good grounds for sup- 
posing that it is comparatively but little developed ; and that the 
decoy-man who carries a bit of burning turf when he visits his 
decoys is the victim of a baseless superstition. But to return to 
the tent-dweller, who has suddenly stopped as if frozen into 
stone. He is only looking at a water-rat. It seems, you think, 
almost ludicrous, to take elaborate observations of a creature so 
common and so small. Believe me you are wrong. The common 
water-rat, regard him from what point you please, is well worthy 
of study. He is one of our most interesting English animals. 
Although commonly spoken of as a ‘rat,’ it does not really 
belong to the muride, but to the arvicole, or voles. It is 
not very easy to point to any great structural differences. 
Those grinding teeth have no roots; and, for the rest, the 
distinctions are chiefly superficial, and these you may notice for 
yourself. Its head is broader and shorter than that of the rat ; 
its tail is shorter, blunt and covered with hair. Its ears are also 
hairy, and not naked as the rat’s, But it is in habit that the great 
difference lies. The barn-rat can swim well, but he is a land- 
lubber in comparison with his aquatic cousin. The barn-rat is 
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‘omnivorous, as the housekeeper knows to her cost; the water-rat 
is almost entirely a vegetable feeder. Not entirely, for at certain 
seasons of the year he too acquires a taste for meat; but this is 
not his rule. Look at the little creature. It is still and almost 
of the same colour as the alder stub on which it sits. It knows 
this, and it is so still, not, you may be sure, because it does not 
see the tent-dweller, but because it trusts it isitself unseen. But 
the watcher stands there also motionless, and it soon forgets its 
fears, and begins to prepare for breakfast. Slipping silently into 
the water, it makes for a little patch of reeds. Suddenly it dives, 
and one of the reeds begins to quiver. A skilful woodsman is at 
work below. Presently the reed floats out flat on the top of the 
water, cut off cleverly close to the root. Often the diver will re- 
appear at once; but sometimes he will cut two or three reeds 
consecutively, and then coming to the top seize first one and then 
the others by the white succulent end, and swim off with them to 
its seat. When it has a great burden, or is in a hurry—and it is 
always in a hurry for breakfast—it swims with all its feet. At 
other times it uses its hind feet only, carrying its fore-limbs at its 
side as the harbour seals their flippers. 

But see the tent-dweller. By that quick turn of his head you 
may know that something has arrested his attention, and he 
seems to be listening intently. Stay. Do you hear that curious, 
whistling sound, coming from the reed-bed beyond the cedars ? 
It is an otter coming home from his travels of the night. 
To the tent-dweller the sound is familiar as that of a human voice. 
Off he sets at top speed, and does not stop till he has reached the 
nearest cedar. Leaning there, almost hidden by the trunk, he 
knows he is safe from discovery ; for the breeze is blowing in his 
face. Nearer and nearer comes the whistling sound, and then for 
a minute all is still. Presently round a corner of the stream comes 
—not the otter, to all appearance—but a wave; the otter is 
swimming under the water. But now he is out upon a shallow, a 
beautiful picture of activity and strength. In his flat head, his 
powerful jaw, and his muscular shoulder there is expressed, not 
cunning so much, perhaps, as precision and secresy. If I 
wanted an agent to do me some dark deed, I would choose, not 
the fox, I think, but the otter. He would travel like a very power 
of darkness, swiftly, secretly, and strike as surely as the vendetta, 
not one single second too soon or too late. When he is on the 
hunt he has no need to chase the fish; he can scent them, even 
from the bank, and, slipping into the water without a sound, is 
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upon them before they are aware. And our otter now has slipped 
into the water, and is coming quickly down stream, but with no 
more sound than if he were swimming in oil. He emerges, 
directly under the roots of the third cedar; a moment’s 
pause, and in a single bound he is up among the roots and 
out of sight. And now, if you look closely, you may see a 
large dark hole, well guarded by the twisted roots of this old tree. 
Oh yes, the tent-dweller knew it long ago, and has been on the 
look-out ever since he first noticed the otter’s seal or footprint in 
the mud. But he has had long to wait, for otters are great 
travellers, and one has not been here for days. Why do not the 
hounds come here and hunt? Because it is too near to the big 
river, and once there the otter could laugh at his foes. 

Now there flies past a beetle, larger than a dor-beetle, but fly- 
ing with less noise. Suddenly it drops headforemost into the 
water; not into the brook, indeed, but into a stagnant ditch that 
opens out of it. It is Dytiscus, the great water-beetle, and this 
is its curious habit. It is aquatic all the day, aerial all the night. 
I do not find that anyone has tried to explain this strange contra- 
diction. By all the laws of residential life the water is his home. 
In the water lie all his seeming interests, his food, his loves, his 
foes. He was hatched under the leaf of a water-lily; and there, 
or thereabouts, he passed from a long-bodied, hungry larva to a 
hunched-back, helpless chrysalis; and, by-and-by, with torpedo- 
like body and swimming legs, broke loose, a perfect water-beetle. 
How, then, can we account for this irregular habit? Is it not 
just possible that it may be connected with the process of respira- 
tion ? The water-beetle is a strong-swimming creature, and needs 
a large amount of air for oxidation of its blood. The beetles pos- 
sess, in connection with their tracheal system, a series of air-cells 
analogous to the air-spaces of birds; until these are filled they 
are unable to rise, and they are filled by the motion of the wings. 
May it not be that Dytiscus retains’ this collected air in these 
trachzal dilatations, as in reservoirs, as residual food for his tissues 
during the day ? 

What hoarse, ill-omened scream was that? It is as if some 
old chiding witch were passing on her broomstick through the 
trees. 

A white owl is going back to its hollow in the sycamore. How 
dreamily soft is its flight! The whooping of a pigeon’s or a 
peewit’s wings would be plainly heard at that distance. But this 
bird sails noiselessly and soft, as down or feathers wafted on 
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space. He is one of the few owls that call when on the wing. 
His cousin, the tawny owl, for example, utters his beautiful hoot 
only when at rest. Do you notice that this bird is carrying some- 
thing in its talons? You cannot see at this distance what it is, 
but the tent-dweller could tell you it is a field-mouse, and that it 
is the last of many that the bird has been carrying to its young 
ones every few minutes through the night. 

In the sycamore now the babies are snoring, as you may hear 
them at sermon-time in a country church. For this is the owl of 
church towers and hollow trees, while the tawny, like the long- 
eared owl, oftener nests in places quite exposed. 

But the east is beginning to redden now; dark, almost to 
blackness, stands out our line of elms, clear-cut against a band of 
crystal sky, that slowly widens with the rising of the curtain of 
the night. And now long, rose-coloured filaments begin to feel 
their way up among the diaphanous haze of the lower zones, and 
now the warm glow catching, slowly at first, leaps from cloud to 
cloud, till the whole wide eastern sky is ablush like the peach- 
gardens of the south. But the elms and the broad meadows 
round them are not lighted yet. Now turn round and see how 
great the difference ; for 


—not through eastern windows only, 
When morning dawns, comes in the light ; 
Above the sun climbs slow—how slowly |— 
But westward look, the land is bright! 


Before he lights the fire for breakfast our friend will have his 
morning swim. It is less a swim than an exploration. Instead 
of amusing himself by taking noisy headers, he slips quietly 
into the water from the stern of his boat, and with a few 
strokes, just to stretch his limbs, sinks till there is little else but 
his eyes above the water, and drops down stream. It is an old 
ruse, and one which the West Indians practise with a view to 
catching water-fowl. The hunter fits over his head a calabash, 
and, surrounded by empty, floating gourds, is borne right into the 
midst of the unsuspecting wild-fowl. Gourds or no, this is the 
way to study the habits of those birds that live where water runs. 
And now a pair of swans are bringing their brood of five up from 
the lower reaches, where they have been all night. Stately and slow 
they come, the male bird leading, and the young strung out in a 
line behind him. The female brings up the rear. Quaint little 
things are the soft grey cygnets, and when they come to a bit of 
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rapid water, it is funny to see them all turn at exactly the same 
angle, so as to negative the pressure of the stream, taking it 
slantingly, as a brewer’s horse takes the hill. 

The sand-martins have drilled their tunnels into the bank, 
where it is, from turf to water, not more than five feet high. It 
is an impossibility for even the most practised swimmer to remain 
absolutely motionless in fresh water for more than a few moments 
at atime. But the sand-martins take no notice of the swimmer’s 
head. In and out of their nests they dart, twittering cheerily 
all the while. Poor little birds! They have chosen a risky 
nesting-place. Sometimes there comes a summer flood, and then 
all their nursery cares are gone for nothing. It is true they may 
make a second nest, but it surely must be weary work, unattended 
though it seems to be with any sense of loss of interest. 

Even the sharp eye of the kingfisher is deceived at first. 
From his perch on a dead alder bough he flashes like a jewel into 
the stream, sending up a little cloud of spray, as with a single 
movement he seizes a minnow and returns to his vantage point. 
It is only in the early morning that the kingfisher fishes here : at 
other times of the day he is in seclusion up the brook. Very 
beautiful is the brook in itself and in all its surroundings. Every 
river feature is to be found here in little. Here it flows in deep, 
dark pools where the big white-lipped chub lie wary and expec- 
tant, waiting for moth or caterpillar to drop from off the soft blue 
willows that almost span the stream. Here it tinkles fairy music 
over tiny waterfalls, and on again past brown stones and golden 
gravel to where broad beds of flowering crowfoot show up like 
snow in the noonday sun. The very banks themselves are 
beautiful ; not only for the jewelling of the honeysuckle or the 
pink dog-rose, but because of the common nettle, water-dock, 
meadow-sweet, and yellow ragwort that help to give the brook 
its own identity, closing it in and screening it from the rude 
gaze of things outside. 

In one spot only is the luxuriance of plant life less than 
tropical, and here there is none at all. This spot is under the 
cedars. There is a solitude of majesty, and no plants may 
flourish there. Only the rabbits burrow round about, and 
the otter finds a home beneath their overhanging roots. Close 
to them is the tent-dweller’s favourite post, and here he will 
lie, sometimes for hours, in the hottest part of the day. Idling? 
Well, yes, I suppose it is idling; at least, that is what Throg- 
morton Street would say. He is so still you might suppose 
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him fast asleep. But, in truth, every sense is strung to its 
highest pitch. Nothing escapes him. Not the briefest shadow 
of a passing bird ; not the faintest rustle in the grass. He can 
see and learn more in this way in a single hour than if he were to 
walk a whole day up the brook. That is the way to study nature. 
Go a hundred yards from the house in any direction, and be 
still. Wild things are all about you then. The way through 
the wood, that now seems so deserted, was an animated scene 
just before you came along. It is your voice, your tread, your 
shadow; and, forgive me, dear reader, your smell, that have 
wrought the change; even though, as is most improbable, the 
jays did not see you, and scream danger ahead. But, back to 
the cedars. __ 

Lie down with the tent-dweller flat on the ground, and look 
steadily into this deep, dark pool—deep, that is, relatively. It 
seems at first to be quite empty—dquite fathomless. But soon 
the bottom grows distinct, and certain little rays of light are seen 
glancing on stones, and roots, and water-grass that moves in 
waving tresses. And presently a creature, scarlet and blue, and of 
any and every tint between these two, as the light takes it, comes 
into view. It is a male stickleback. He is keeping guard over 
his nest—that small, irregular bunch of weed, in the middle of 
which his partner and her eggs are hidden. It is only at this 
season that he is gorgeous in his suit of scintillating armour. 
And so he keeps his watch—a perfect Paladin—and so he holds 
the field against all comers, secure in his suit of armour and his 
bristling spines. And then, with a sound of rushing wind, a wood- 
pigeon drops down to drink. 

Of all the birds that haunt our woodlands, the pigeon is perhaps 
most wideawake. You will not easily catch him napping. He 
does not even drink like other birds. He does not sip and hold 
his head up to let the water trickle down his throat; he just 
takes one long steady pull, and then is off again to the bean-field. 

Time would fail to tell of all or of one-half of the incidents of 
humble life that come under the tent-dweller’s ken in even this one 
sleepy hour ofa broiling summer day. Of the cock-pheasant, radiant 
in purple and gold, who comes down to drink, walking, delicately 
as Agag, through the nettles; of the caddis-worm, architect and 
builder, collecting sticks and shells for the castle he -will bear about 
with him through life—of the caddis-flies, rising buoyant through 
the water, and, dry almost at once, stretching their wings 
to lose themselves forthwith in the quivering noonday heat. 

VOL. XVII. NO. CIt. RR 
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There is much indeed to see, but the tent-dweller notes it all. 
And could we stay, we too might come to see it with his eyes. 
But our holiday is all but over, and we have many a mile to go ere 
night. rs 

May I drop the historic present—for all this happened long 
ago—and just tell you what the tent-liver has himself said since 
of this same day? He said that on this day he did not find his 
way back to the tent until long after the dew had settled down 
upon the meadows, the. summer moon had risen on the river, 
and the barn-owl had set out in quest of mice. That he re- 
membered this day especially well because of some verses which 
came to him while yet he lay awake. They were these :— 


‘Tinkle, dear brook, 
The close defences of thy woven bowers 
Are sweet and spangled through. Here let me lie, 
And win thy secrets from the careless flowers, 
Who take them from thee all too easily. 
No wiles of love shall cheat my tongue; no fear, 
None—though the tidal sea itself should clamour here. 


Aged with the ages, 
Child of the ice-stream in the dawn of time, 
With lovers’ raptures, fears and plaint of ills 
Trusted these thousand summers: if sublime, 
Dead to thy birthplace deep among the hills 
And all love’s confidence thou find’st the sea, 
Sweet is thy low-voiced music now. Enough for me. 


Faithless thy smiling ? 
Yes, I have seen thy brown and stething flood 
Rouse the big salmon out beyond the nets— 
A mile across the blue. And I have stood 
Where flood-gates fail and death his pleasure gets. 
But here—so kind thy court—the rudest thing 
Is the small tyrant minnow deftly skirmishing. 


And ere another verse could frame itself he dropped asleep. 


AUBYN BATTYE, 
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The Pupil. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part II. 


COUPLE of days after this, during which Pemberton had 
delayed to profit by Mrs. Moreen’s permission to tell her 
son any horror, the two had been for a quarter of an hour walking 
together in silence when the boy became sociable again with the 
remark, ‘I'll tell you how I know it: I know it through Zénobie.’ 

‘Zénobie? Who in the world is she?’ 

‘A nurse I used to have—ever so many years ago. A charming 
woman. [I liked her awfully, and she liked me.’ 

‘There’s no accounting for tastes. What is it you know 
through her ?’ 

‘Why, what their idea is. She went away because they 
didn’t pay her. She did like me awfully, and she stayed two 
years. She told me all about it—that at last she could never 
get her wages. As soon as they saw how much she liked me 
they stopped giving her anything. They thought she’d stay for 
nothing, out of devotion. And she did stay ever so long—as 
long as she could. She was only a poor girl. She used to send 
money to her mother. At last she couldn’t afford it any longer, 
and she went away in a fearful rage one night—I mean, of 
course, in a rage against them. She cried over me tremendously, 
she hugged me nearly to death. She told me all about it,’ 
Morgan repeated. ‘She told me it was their idea. So I 
guessed, ever so long ago, that they have had the same idea 
with you.’ 

‘Zénobie was very shrewd, said Pemberton. ‘And she 
made you so.’ 

‘Oh, that wasn’t Zénobie; that was nature. And experience,’ 
Morgan laughed. 


1 Copyright, 1891 by Henry James. 
REB2 
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‘Well, Zénobie was a part of your experience.’ 

‘Certainly I was a part of hers, poor dear!’ the boy exclaimed. 
‘And I’m a part of yours.’ 

‘A very important part. But I don’t see how you know that 
I’ve been treated like Zénobie.’ 

‘Do you take me for an idiot?’ Morgan asked. ‘ Haven’t I 
been conscious of what, we’ve been through together ?’ 

‘What we’ve been through ?’ 

‘Our privations—our dark days.’ 

‘Oh, our days have been bright enough.’ 

Morgan went on in silence for a moment. Then he said, 
‘ My dear fellow, you’re a hero!’ 

‘Well, you’re another!’ Pemberton retorted. 

‘No, ’'m not; but I’m not a baby. I won't stand it any 
longer. You must get some occupation that pays. I’m ashamed, 
I’m ashamed !’ quavered the boy in a little passionate voice that 
was very touching to Pemberton. 

‘We ought to go off and live somewhere together,’ said the 
young man. 

‘ll go like a shot if you'll take me.’ 

‘I'd get some work that would keep us both afloat,’ Pem- 
berton continued. 

‘So would I. Why shouldn’t J work? I ain’t such a crétin!’ 

‘The difficulty is that your parents wouldn’t hear of it,’ said 
Pemberton. ‘They would never part with you; they worship the 
ground you tread on. Don’t you see the proof of it? -They 
_ don’t dislike me; they wish me no harm; they’re very amiable 
people; but they’re perfectly ready to treat me badly for your 
sake.’ 

The silence in which Morgan received this graceful sophistry 
struck Pemberton somehow as expressive. After a moment 
Morgan repeated, ‘You are a hero!’ Then he added, ‘They 
leave me with you altogether. You've all the responsibility. 
They put me off on you from morning till night. Why, then, 
should they object to my taking up with you completely? Id 
help you.’ 

‘They're not particularly keen about my being helped; and 
they delight in thinking of you as theirs. They’re tremendously 
proud of you.’ 

‘I'm not proud of them. But you know that, Morgan 
returned. 

‘Except for the little matter we speak of, they’re charming 
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people, said Pemberton, not taking up the imputation of 
lucidity, but wondering greatly at the child’s own, and especi- 
ally at this fresh reminder of something he had been conscious 
of from the first—the strangest thing in the boy’s large little 
composition, a temper, a sensibility, even a sort of ideal, which 
made him privately resent the general quality of his kinsfolk. 
Morgan had in secret a small loftiness which begot an element of 
reflection, a domestic scorn not imperceptible to his companion— 
though they never had any talk about it—and absolutely anoma- 
lous in a juvenile nature, especially when one noted that it had 
not made this nature ‘ old-fashioned,’ as the word is of children— 
quaint or wizened or offensive. It was as if he had been a little 
gentleman and had paid the penalty by discovering that he was 
the only such person in the family. This comparison didn’t 
make him vain; but it could make him melancholy and a trifle 
austere. When Pemberton guessed at these young dimnesses he 
saw him serious and gallant, and was partly drawn on and partly 
checked, as if with a scruple, by the charm of attempting to 
sound the little cool shallows which were quickly growing deeper. 
When he tried to figure to himself the morning twilight of child- 
hood, so as to deal with it safely, he perceived that it was never 
fixed, never arrested—that ignorance, at the instant one touched 
it, was already flushing faintly into knowledge; that there was 
nothing that at a given moment you could say a clever child 
didn’t know. It seemed to him that he both knew too much to 
imagine Morgan’s simplicity and too little to disembroil his tangle. 

The boy paid no heed to his last remark: he only went on, 
‘I should have spoken to them about their idea, as I call it, long 
ago, if I hadn’t been sure what they would say.’ 

‘And what would they say ?’ 

‘ Just what they said about what poor Zénobie told me—that 
it was a horrid, dreadful story; that they had paid her every 
peony they owed her.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps they had,’ said Pemberton. 

; Perhaps they’ve paid you! ; 

‘ Let us pretend they have, and n’en parlons plus.’ 

‘They accused her of lying and cheating, Morgan resumed 
perversely, ‘That’s why I don’t want to speak to them.’ 

‘ Lest they should accuse me, too?’ 

To this Morgan made no answer, and his companion, looking 
down at him (the boy turned his eyes, which had filled, away), 
saw that he couldn’t have trusted himself to utter. 
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‘You're right. Don’t squeeze them,’ Pemberton pursued. 
‘Except for that, they are charming people.’ 

‘Except for their lying and their cheating ?’ 

‘I say—I say!’ cried Pemberton, imitating a little tone of 
the lad’s which was itself an imitation. 

‘We must be frank, at the last; we must come to an under- 
standing,’ said Morgan, with the importance of the small boy who 
lets himself think he is arranging great affairs—almost playing 
at. shipwreck or Indians. ‘I know all about everything,’ he 
added. 

‘I daresay your father has his reasons, Pemberton observed, 
too vaguely, as he was aware. 

‘For lying and cheating ?’ 

‘For saving and managing and turning his means to the best 
account. He has plenty to do with his money. Youre an 
expensive family.’ 

‘Yes, I’m very expensive, Morgan rejoined, in a manner which 
made his preceptor burst out laughing. 

‘He's saving for you, said Pemberton. ‘They think of you 
in everything they do.’ 

‘He might save a little > The boy paused. Pemberton 
waited to hear what. Then Morgan brought out oddly—‘ A little 
reputation.’ 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of that. That’s all right!’ 

‘Enough of it for the people they know, no doubt. The 
people they know are awful.’ 

‘Do you mean the princes? We mustn’t abuse the princes.’ 

‘Why not? They haven’t married Paula—they haven't 
married Amy. They only clean out Adolphus.’ 

‘You do know everything!’ Pemberton exclaimed. 

‘No, I don’t, after all. I don’t know what they live on, or 
how they live, or why they live! What have they got and how 
did they get it? Are they rich, are they poor, or have they a 
modeste aisance? Why are they always chiveying about—living 
one year like ambassadors and the next like paupers? Who are 
they, any way, and what are they? I’ve thought of all that— 
I’ve thought of a lot of things. They're so beastly worldly. 
That’s what I hate most—oh, I’ve seen it! All they care about 
is to make an appearance and to pass for something or other. 
What do they want to pass for? What do they, Mr. Pem- 
berton ?’ 


‘You pause for a reply,’ said Pemberton, treating the inquiry 
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as a joke, yet wondering too, and greatly struck with the boy’s 
intense, if imperfect, vision. ‘I haven’t the least idea.’ 

‘ And what good does it do? Haven't I seen the way people 
treat them—the “nice” people, the ones they want to know? 
They'll take anything from them—they'll lie down and be 
trampled on. The nice ones hate that—they just sicken them. 
You’re the only really nice person we know.’ 

‘Are you sure? They don’t lie down for me!’ 

‘Well, you shan’t lie down for them. You've got to go— 
that’s what you’ve got to do,’ said Morgan. 

‘And what will become of you?’ 

‘Oh, I’m growing up. I shall get off before long. Ill see 
you later.’ 

‘You had better let me finish you, Pemberton urged, lending 
himself to the child’s extraordinarily competent attitude. 

Morgan stopped in their walk, looking up at him. He had 
to look up much less than a couple of years before—he had 
grown, in his loose leanness, so long and high, ‘Finish me?’ he 
echoed. 

‘There are such a lot of jolly things we can do together yet. 
I want to turn you out—I want you to do me credit.’ 

Morgan continued to look at him, ‘To give you credit—do 
you mean ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, you’re too clever to live.’ 

‘ That’s just what I’m afraid you think. No, no; it isn’t fair 
—I can’t endure it. We'll part next week. The sooner it’s over, 
the sooner to sleep.’ 

‘If I hear of anything—any other chance, I promise to go, 
said Pemberton. 

Morgan consented to consider this. ‘ But you'll be honest,’ 
he demanded ; ‘ you won’t pretend you haven’t heard ?’ 

‘T’m much more likely to pretend I have.’ 

‘But what can you hear of, this way, stuck in a hole with us ? 
You ought to be on the spot, to go to England—you ought to go 
to America.’ 

‘One would think you were my tutor!’ said Pemberton. 

Morgan walked on, and after a moment he began again : 
‘Well, now that you know that I know and that we look at the 
facts, and keep nothing back—it’s much more comfortable, 
isn’t it ?’ 

* My dear boy, it’s so amusing, so interesting, that it surely 
will be quite impossible for me to forego such hours as these.’ 
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This made Morgan stop once more. ‘You do keep something 
back. Oh, you’re not straight—J am!’ 

‘Why am I not straight ?’ 

‘Oh, you’ve got your idea !’ 

‘My idea?’ 

‘Why, that I probably shan’t live, and that you can stick it 
out till I’m removed.’ 

‘You are too clever to live!’ Pemberton repeated. 

‘TI call it a mean idea,’ Morgan pursued, ‘ But I shall punish 
you by the way I hang on.’ 

‘Look out, or Pll poison you!’ Pemberton laughed. 

‘I’m stronger and better every year. Haven't you noticed 
that there hasn’t been a doctor near me since you came ?’ 

‘I’m your doctor, said the young man, taking his arm and 
drawing him on again. 

Morgan proceeded; and after a few steps he gave a sigh of 
mingled weariness and relief. ‘Ah, now that we look at the 
facts, it’s all right!’ 


They looked at the facts a good deal after this; and one of 
the first consequences of their doing so was that Pemberton stuck 
it out, as it were, for the purpose. Morgan made the facts so 
vivid and so droll, and at the same time so bald and so ugly, that 
there was fascination in talking them over with him, just as 
there would have been heartlessness in leaving him alone with 
them. Now that they had such a number of perceptions in 
common it was useless for the pair to pretend that they didn’t 
judge such people; but the very judgment, and the exchange of 
perceptions, created another tie. Morgan had never been so 
interesting as now that he himself was made plainer by the side- 
light of these confidences. What came out in it most was the 
soreness of his characteristic pride. He had plenty of that, 
Pemberton felt—so much that it was perhaps well it should 
have had to take some early bruises. He would have liked his 
people to be gallant, and he had waked up too soon to the sense 
that they were perpetually swallowing humble-pie. His mother 
would consume any amount, and his father would consume even 
more than his mother. He had a theory that Adolphus had 
wriggled out of an ‘affair’ at Nice: there had once been a 
flurry at home, a regular panic, after which they all went to bed 
and took medicine, not to be accounted for on any other supposi- 
tion. Morgan had a romantic imagination, fed by poetry and 
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history, and he would have liked those who ‘bore his name’ (as 
he used to say to Pemberton with the humour that made his 
sensitiveness manly) to have a proper spirit. But their one idea 
was to get in with people who didn’t want them, and to take 
snubs as if they were honourable scars. Why people didn’t want 
them more he didn’t know—that was people’s own affair; after 
all they were not superficially repulsive—they were a hundred 
times cleverer than most of the dreary grandees, the ‘ poor 
swells ’ they rushed about Europe to catch up with. ‘ After all, 
they are amusing—they are!’ Morgan used to say, with the 
wisdom of the ages. To which Pemberton always replied : 
‘Amusing—the great Moreen troupe? Why, theyre alto- 
gether delightful ; and if it were not for the hitch that you and 
I (feeble performers!) make in the ensemble, they would carry 
everything before them.’ 

What the boy couldn’t get over was that this particular blight 
seemed, in a tradition of self-respect, so undeserved and so 
arbitrary. No doubt people had a right to take the line they 
liked ; but why should his people have liked the line of pushing 
and toadying and lying and cheating? What had their fore- 
fathers—all decent folk, so far as he knew—done to them, or 
what had he done to them? Who had poisoned their blood with 
the fifth-rate social ideal, the fixed idea of making smart acquaint- 
ances and getting into the monde chic, especially when it was 
foredoomed to failure and exposure? They showed so what they 
were after; that was what made the people they wanted not 
want them. And never a movement of dignity, never a throb 
of shame at looking each other in the face, never any indepen- 
dence or resentment or disgust. If his father or his brother 
would only knock some one down once or twice a year! Clever 
as they were, they never guessed how they appeared. They were 
good-natured, yes—as good-natured as Jews at the doors of 
clothing-shops! But was that the model one wanted one’s family 
to follow? Morgan had dim memories of an old grandfather, the 
maternal, in New York, whom he had been taken across the 
ocean to see, at the age of five: a gentleman with a high neck- 
cloth and a good deal of pronunciation, who wore a dress-coat 
in the morning, which made one wonder what he wore in the 
evening, and had, or was supposed to have, ‘ property’ and some- 
thing to do with the Bible Society. It couldn’t have been but 
that he was a good type. Pemberton himself remembered Mrs. 
Clancy, a widowed sister of Mr. Moreen’s, who was as irritating 
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as a moral tale and had paid a fortnight’s visit to the family at 
Nice shortly after he came to live with them. She was ‘ pure 
and refined,’ as Amy said, over the banjo, and had the air of not 
knowing what they meant and of keeping something back. 
Pemberton judged that what she kept back was an approval of 
many of their ways; therefore it was to be supposed that she too 
was of a good type, and that Mr. and Mrs. Moreen and Adolphus 
and Paula and Amy might easily have been better if they 
would. 

But that they wouldn’t was more and more perceptible from 
day to day. They continued to ‘chivey,’ as Morgan called it, 
and in due time became aware of a variety of reasons for pro- 
ceeding to Venice. They mentioned a great many of them— 
they were always strikingly frank, and had the brightest friendly 
chatter, at the late foreign breakfast in especial, before the ladies 
had made up their faces, when they leaned their arms on the 
table, had something to follow the demi-tasse, and, in the heat of 
familiar discussion as to what they ‘really ought’ to do, fell 
inevitably into the languages in which they could tutoyer. Even 
Pemberton liked them, then; he could endure even Adolphus 
when he heard him give his little flat voice for the sweet sea- 
city. That was what made him have a sneaking kindness for 
them—that they were so out of the workaday world and kept 
him so out of it. The summer had waned when, with cries of 
ecstasy, they all passed out on the balcony that overhung the 
Grand Canal; the sunsets were splendid—the Dorringtons had 
arrived. The Dorringtons were the only reason they had not 
talked of at breakfast; but the reasons that they didn’t talk of 
at breakfast always came out in the end. The Dorringtons, on 
the other hand, came out very little; or else, when they did, they 
stayed—as was natural—for hours, during which periods Mrs. 
Moreen and the girls sometimes called at their hotel (to see if 
they had returned) as many as three times running. The 
gondola was for the ladies; for in Venice too there were ‘ days,’ 
which Mrs. Moreen knew, in their order, an hour after she 
arrived. She immediately took one herself, to which the 
Dorringtons never came, though on a certain occasion when 
Pemberton and his pupil were together at St. Mark’s—where, 
taking the best walks they had ever had and haunting a hundred 
churches, they spent a great deal of time—they saw the old lord 
turn up with Mr. Moreen and Adolphus, who showed him the 
dim basilica as if it belonged to them. Pemberton noted how 
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much less, among its curiosities, Lord Dorrington carried himself 
as a man of the world; wondering, too, whether, for such 
services, his companions took a fee from him. The autumn, at 
any rate, waned, the Dorringtons departed, and Lord Verschoyle, 
the eldest son, had proposed neither for Amy nor for Paula. 

One sad November day, while the wind roared round the 
old palace and the rain lashed the lagoon, Pemberton, for exercise 
and even somewhat for warmth (the Moreens were horribly frugal 
about fires—it was a cause of suffering to their inmate), walked 
up and down the big bare sala with his pupil. The scagliola 
floor was cold, the high battered casements shook in the storm, 
and the stately decay of the place was unrelieved by a particle of 
furniture. Pemberton’s spirits were low, and it came over him 
that the fortune of the Moreens was now even lower. A blast of 
desolation, a prophecy of disaster and disgrace, seemed to draw 
through the comfortless hall. Mr. Moreen and Adolphus were in 
the Piazza, looking out for something, strolling drearily, in 
mackintoshes, under the arcades; but still, in spite of mackin- 
toshes, unmistakable men of the world. Paula and Amy were in 
bed—it might have been thought they were staying there to 
keep warm. Pemberton looked askance at the boy at his side, 
to see to what extent he was conscious of these portents. But 
Morgan, luckily for him, was now mainly conscious of growing 
taller and stronger and indeed of being in his fifteenth year. 
This fact was intensely interesting to him—it was the basis of a 
private theory (which, however, he had imparted to his tutor) 
that in a little while he should stand on his own feet. He con- 
sidered that the situation would change—that, in short, he 
should be ‘finished,’ grown up, producible in the world of affairs 
and ready to prove himself of sterling ability. Sharply as he 
was capable, at times, of questioning his circumstances, there 
were happy hours when he was as superficial as a child ; the proof 
of which was his fundamental assumption that he should presently 
go to Oxford, to Pemberton’s college, and, aided and abetted by 
Pemberton, do the most wonderful things. It vexed Pemberton 
to see how little, in such a project, he took account of ways and 
means: on other matters he was so sceptical about them. 
Pemberton tried to imagine the Moreens at Oxford, and for- 
tunately failed ; yet, unless they were to remove there as a family, 
there would be no modus vivendi for Morgan. How could he 
live without an allowance, and where was the allowance to come 
from? He (Pemberton) might live on Morgan; but how could 
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Morgan live on him? What was to become of him, anyhow? 
Somehow, the fact that he was a big boy now, with better 
prospects of health, made the question of his future more 
difficult. So long as he was frail, the consideration that he 
inspired seemed enough of an answer to it. But at the bottom 
of Pemberton’s heart was the recognition of his probably being 
strong enough to live and not strong enough to thrive. He 
himself, at any rate, was in a period of natural, boyish rosiness 
about all this, so that the beating of the tempest seemed to him 
only the voice of life and the challenge of fate. He had on his 
shabby little overcoat, with the collar up; but he was enjoying 
his walk. 

It was interrupted at last by the appearance of his mother at 
the end of the sala. She beckoned to Morgan to come to her, 
and while Pemberton saw him, complacent, pass down the long 
vista, over the damp false marble, he wondered what was in the 
air. Mrs. Moreen said a word to the boy and made him go into 
the room she had quitted. Then, having closed the door after 
him, she directed her steps swiftly to Pemberton. There was 
something in the air; but his wildest flight of fancy wouldn’t 
have suggested what it proved to be. She signified that she 
had made a pretext to get Morgan out of the way, and then she 
inquired—without hesitation—if the young man could lend her 
sixty francs. While, before bursting into a laugh, he stared at 
her with surprise, she declared that she was awfully pressed for 
the money—she was desperate for it; it would save her life. 

‘Dear lady, c'est trop fort!’ Pemberton laughed. ‘Where in 
the world do you suppose I should get sixty francs, du train 
dont vous allez?’ 

‘I thought you worked—wrote things; don’t they pay you ?’ 

‘ Not a penny.’ 

‘ Are you such a fool as to work for nothing ? ’ 

‘You ought surely to know that.’ 

Mrs. Moreen stared an instant, then she coloured a little. 
Pemberton saw she had quite forgotten the terms—if ‘terms’ 
they could be called—that he had ended by accepting from 
herself; they had burdened her memory as little as her con- 
science. ‘Oh, yes, I see what you mean—you have been very 
nice about that; but why go back to it so often?’ She had 
been perfectly urbane with him ever since the rough scene of 
explanation in his room, the morning he made her accept his 
‘terms ’—the necessity of his making his case known to Morgan. 
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She had felt no resentment, after seeing that there was no danger 
of Morgan’s taking the matter up with her. Indeed, attributing 
this immunity to the good taste of his influence with the boy, 
she had once said to Pemberton, ‘My dear fellow; it’s an 
immense comfort you're a gentleman.’ She repeated this, in 
substance, now. ‘Of course you're a gentleman—that’s a bother 
the less!’ Pemberton reminded her that he had not ‘ gone 
back’ to anything; and she also repeated her prayer that, some- 
where and somehow, he would find her sixty francs. He took 
the liberty of declaring that if could find them it wouldn’t be to 
lend them to her—as to which he consciously did himself injustice, 
knowing that if he had them he would certainly place them in 
her hand. He accused himself, at bottom and with some truth, 
of a fantastic, demoralised sympathy with her. If misery made 
strange bedfellows it also made strange sentiments. It was, 
moreover, a part of the demoralisation and of the general bad 
effect of living with such people, that one had to make rough 
retorts, quite out of the tradition of good manners. ‘Morgan, 
Morgan, to what pass have I come for you?’ he privately 
exclaimed, while Mrs. Moreen floated voluminously down the 
sala again, to liberate the boy; groaning, as she went, that 
everything was too odious. 

Before the boy was liberated there came a thump at the door 
communicating with the staircase, followed by the appearance of 
a dripping youth who poked in his head. Pemberton recognised 
him as the bearer of a telegram, and recognised the telegram he 
thrust out as addressed to himself. Morgan came back as, after 
glancing at the signature (that of a friend in London), he was 
reading the words : ‘ Found jolly job for you—engagement to coach 
opulent youth on own terms. Come immediately.’ The answer, 
happily, was paid, and the messenger waited. Morgan, who had 
drawn near, waited too, and looked hard at Pemberton; and 
Pemberton, after a moment, having met his look, handed him 
the telegram. It was really by wise looks (they knew each other 
so well) that, while the telegraph-boy, in his waterproof cape, 
made a great puddle on the floor, the thing was settled between 
them. Pemberton wrote the answer with a pencil, against the 
frescoed wall, and the messenger departed. When he had gone 
Pemberton said to Morgan : 

‘I'll make a tremendous charge ; I'll earn a lot of money in a 
short time, and we’ll live on it.’ 
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‘ Well, I hope the opulent youth will be stupid—he probably 
will—’ Morgan parenthesised, ‘ and keep you a long time.’ 

‘Of course, the longer he keeps me the more we shall have 
for our old age.’ 

‘But suppose they don’t pay you!’ Morgan awfully suggested. 

‘Oh, there are not two such—!’ Pemberton paused, he was on 
the point of using an invidious term, Instead of this he said, 
‘two such chances.’ 

Morgan flushed—the tears came to his eyes. ‘ Dites towours, 
Two,such rascally crews!’ Then, in a different tone, he added : 
‘Happy opulent youth!’ 

‘Not if he’s stupid !’ 

‘Oh, they’re happier then, But you can’t have everything, 
can you?’ the boy smiled. 

Pemberton held him, his hands on his shoulders. ‘ What will 
become of you, what will you do?’ He thought of Mrs. Moreen, 
desperate for sixty francs. 

‘I shall turn into a man.’ And then, as if he recognised all 
the bearings of Pemberton’s allusion—‘I shall get on with them 
better when you're not here.’ 

‘ Ah, don’t say that—it sounds as if I set you against them!’ 

‘You do—the sight of you. It’s all right ; you know what I 
mean. I shall be beautiful. Ill take their affairs in hand: I'll 
mairy my sisters.’ 

‘You'll marry yourself!’ joked Pemberton; as high, rather 
tense pleasantry would evidently be the right, or the safest, tone 
for their separation. 

It was, however, not purely in this strain that Morgan sud- 
denly asked, ‘But I say—how will you get to your jolly job? 
You'll have to telegraph to the opulent youth for money to 
come on.’ 

Pemberton bethought himself. ‘They won’t like that, will 
they ?’ 

‘Oh, look out for them !’ 

Then Pemberton brought out his remedy. ‘I'll go to the 
American Consul: Ill borrow some money of him—just for the 
few days, on the strength of the telegram.’ 

Morgan was hilarious. ‘Show him the telegram—then stay 
and keep the money !’ 

Pemberton entered into the joke enough to reply that, for 
Morgan, he was really capable of that; but the boy, growing 
more serious, and to prove that he hadn’t meant what he said, not 
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only hurried him off to the Consulate (since he was to start that 
evening, as he had wired to his friend), but insisted on going 
with him. They splashed through the tortuous perforations and 
over the humpbacked bridges, and they passed through the 
Piazza, where they saw Mr. Moreen and Adolphus go into a 
jeweller’s shop. The Consul proved accommodating (Pemberton 
said it wasn’t the letter, but Morgan’s grand air), and on their 
way back they went into St. Mark’s for a hushed ten minutes. 
Later they took up and kept up the fun of it to the very end; 
and it seemed to Pemberton a part of that fun that Mrs. Moreen, 
who was very angry when he had announced to her his intention, 
should charge him, grotesquely and vulgarly, and in reference to 
the loan she had vainly endeavoured to effect, with bolting lest 
they should ‘ get something out’ of him. On the other hand he 
had to do Mr. Moreen and Adolphus the justice to recognise that 
when, on coming in, they heard the cruel news, they took it like 
perfect men of the world. 


When Pemberton got at work with the opulent youth, who 
was to be taken in hand for Balliol, he found himself unable to 
say whether he was really an idiot or it was only, on his own 
part, the long association with an intensely living little mind that 
made him seem so. From Morgan he heard half-a-dozen times: 
the boy wrote charming young letters, a patchwork of tongues, 
with indulgent postscripts in the family Volapuk and, in little 
squares and rounds and crannies of the text, the drollest illus- 
trations—letters that he was divided between the impulse to show 
his present disciple, as a kind of wasted incentive, and the sense 
of something in them that was profanable by publicity. The 
opulent youth went up, in due course, and failed to pass; but it 
seemed to add to the presumption that brilliancy was not expected 
of him all at once that his parents, condoning the lapse, which 
they good-naturedly treated as little as possible as if were Pem- 
berton’s, should have begged the young coach to rally again, 
keeping his pupil in hand another year. © : 

Pemberton was now in a position to lend Mrs. Moreen sixty 
frances, and he sent her a post-office order for the amount. In 
return for this favour he received a frantic, scribbled line from 
her: ‘Implore you to,come back instantly—Morgan dreadfully: 
ill.’ They were on the rebound, once more in Paris—often as 
Pemberton had seen them depressed he had never seen them 
crushed—and communication was therefore rapid. He wrote to 
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the boy to ascertain the state of his health, but he received no 
answer to his letter. Accordingly he took an abrupt leave of the 
opulent youth, and, crossing the Channel, alighted at the small 
hotel, in the quarter of the Champs Elysées, of which Mrs. Moreen 
had given him the address. A deep if dumb dissatisfaction with 
this lady and her companions bore him company: they couldn’t 
be vulgarly honest, but they could live at hotels, in velvety 
entresols, amid a smell of burnt pastilles, in the most expensive 
city in Europe. When he had left them, in Venice, it was with 
an irrepressible suspicion that something was going to happen ; 
but the only thing that had happened was that they succeeded 
in getting away. ‘How is he? where is he?’ he asked of Mrs. 
Moreen; but’ before she could speak, these questions were 
answered by the pressure round his neck of a pair of arms, in 
shrunken sleeves, which were perfectly capable of an effusive 
young foreign squeeze. 

‘ Dreadfully ill—I don’t see it!’ the young man cried. And 
then, to Morgan: ‘Why on earth didn’t you relieve me? Why 
didn’t you answer my letter?’ 

Mrs. Moreen declared that when she wrote he was very bad, 
and Pemberton learned at the same time from the boy that he 
had answered every letter he had received. This led to the 
demonstration that Pemberton’s note had been intercepted. Mrs. 
Moreen was prepared to see the fact exposed, as Pemberton per- 
ceived, the moment he faced her, that she was prepared for a good 
many other things. She was prepared, above all, to maintain 
that she had acted from a sense of duty—that she was enchanted 
she had got him over, whatever they might say; and that it was 
useless of him to pretend that he didn’t know, in all his bones, 
that his place at such a time was with Morgan. He had taken 
the boy away from them, and now he had no right to abandon 
him. He had created for himself the gravest responsibilities ; he 
must at least abide by what he had done. 

‘Taken him away from you?’ Pemberton exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

‘Do it—do it, for pity’s sake; that’s just what I want. I 
can't stand this—and such scenes. They're treacherous!’ These 
words broke from Morgan, who had intermitted his embrace, in a 
key which made Pemberton turn quickly to him, to see that he 
had suddenly seated himself, was breathing with evident diffi- 
culty and was very pale. 

* Now do you say he’s not ill—my precious pet ?’ shouted his 
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mother, dropping on her knees before him with clasped hands, 
but touching him no more than if he had been a gilded idol. 
‘It will pass—it’s only for an instant ; but don’t say such dreadful 
things !’ 

‘I’m all right—all right,’ Morgan panted to Pemberton, whom 
he sat looking up at with a strange smile, his hands resting on 
either side on the sofa. 

‘Now do you pretend I’ve been treacherous—that I’ve 
deceived ?’ Mrs. Moreen flashed at Pemberton as she got up. 

‘It isn’t he says it, it’s I!’ the boy returned, apparently 
easier, but sinking back against the wall; while Pemberton, who 
had sat down beside him, taking his hand, bent over him. 

‘Darling child, one does what one can; there are so many 
things to consider,’ urged Mrs. Moreen. ‘ It’s his place—his only 
place. You see you think it is now.’ 

‘Take me away—take me away,’ Morgan went on, smiling to 
Pemberton from his white face. 

‘Where shall I take you, and how—oh, how, my boy ?’ the 
young man stammered, thinking of the rude way in which his 
friends in London held that, for his convenience, and without a 
pledge of instantaneous return, he had thrown them over; of the 
just resentment with which they would already have called in a 
successor, and of the little help as regarded finding fresh employ- 
ment that resided for him in the flatness of his having failed to 
pass his pupil. | 
"Qh, we'll settle that. You used to talk about it,’ said 
Morgan. ‘If we can only go, all the rest’s a detail.’ 

‘Talk about it as much as you like, but don’t think you can 
attempt it. Mr. Moreen would never consent—it would be so 
precarious,’ Pemberton’s hostess explained to him. Then to 
Morgan she explained: ‘It would destroy our peace, it would 
break our hearts. Now that he’s back it will be all the same 
again. You'll have your life, your work, and your freedom, and 
we'll all be happy as we used to be. You'll bloom and grow per- 
fectly well, and we won’t have any more silly experiments, will 
we? They’re too absurd. It’s Mr. Pemberton’s place—everyone 
in his place. You in yours, your papa in his, me in mine—wn’est- 
ce pas, chéri ? We'll all forget how foolish we’ve been, and we'll 
have lovely times.’ 

She continued to talk and to surge vaguely about the little 
draped, stuffy salon, while Pemberton sat with the boy, whose 
colour gradually came back; and she mixed up her reasons, 
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dropping that there were going to be changes, that the other 
children might scatter (who knew ?—Paula had her ideas), and 
that then it might be fancied how much the poor old parent- 
birds would want the little nestling. Morgan looked at Pem- 
berton, who wouldn’t let him move; and Pemberton knew 
exactly how he felt at hearing himself called a little nestling. 
He admitted that he had had one or two bad days, but he pro- 
tested afresh against the iniquity of his mother’s having made 
them the ground of an appeal to poor Pemberton. Poor Pem- 
berton could laugh now, apart from the comicality of Mrs. 
Moreen’s producing so much philosophy for her defence (she 
seemed to shake it out of her agitated petticoats, which knocked 
over the light. gilt chairs), so little did the sick boy strike him as 
qualified to repudiate any advantage. 

He himself was in for it, at any rate. He should have 
Morgan on his hands again indefinitely ; though indeed he saw 
the lad had a private theory to produce which would be intended 
to smooth this down. He was obliged to him for it in advance ; 
but the suggested amendment didn’t keep his heart from sinking 
a little, any more than it prevented him from accepting the 
prospect on the spot, with some confidence, moreover, that he 
would do so even better if he could have a little supper. Mrs. 
Moreen threw out more hints about the changes that were to be 
looked for, but she was such a mixture of smiles and shudders 
(she confessed she was very nervous) that he couldn't tell whether 
she were in high feather or only in hysterics. If the family were 
really at last going to pieces, why shouldn’t she recognise the neces- 
sity of pitching Morgan into some sort of lifeboat? This presump- 
tion was fostered by the fact that they were established in luxurious 
quarters in the capital of pleasure; that was exactly where they 
naturally would be established in view of going to pieces. More- 
over, didn’t she mention that Mr. Moreen and the others were 
enjoying themselves at the opera with Mr. Granger, and wasn’t 
that also precisely where one would look for them on the eve of a 
smash? Pemberton gathered that Mr. Granger was a rich, 
vacant American—a big bill with a flourishy heading and no 
items ; so that one of Paula’s ‘ideas’ was probably that this time 
she had really done it, which was indeed an unprecedented blow 
to the general cohesion. And if the cohesion was to terminate, 
what was to become of poor Pemberton? He felt quite enough 
bound up with them to figure, to his alarm, as a floating spar in 
case of a wreck. 
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It was Morgan who eventually asked if no supper had been 
ordered for him ; sitting with him below, later, at the dim, delayed 
meal, in the presence of a great deal of corded green plush, an 
ornamental plate of lady-fingers and a languor marked on the 
part of the waiter. Mrs. Moreen had explained that they had 
been obliged to secure a room for the visitor out of the house; 
and Morgan’s consolation (he offered it while Pemberton reflected 
on the nastiness of lukewarm sauces) proved to be, largely, that 
this circumstance would facilitate their escape. He talked of 
their escape (recurring to it often afterwards) as if they were 
making up a ‘boy’s book’ together. But he likewise expressed 
his sense that there was something in the air—that the Moreens 
couldn’t keep it up much longer. In point of fact, as Pemberton 
was to see, they kept it up for five or six months. All the while, 
however, Morgan’s contention was designed to cheer him, Mr, 
Moreen and Adolphus, whom he had met the day after his return, 
accepted that return like perfect men of the world. If Paula 
and Amy treated it even with less formality, an allowance was to 
be made for them, inasmuch as Mr. Granger had not come to the 
opera after all. He had only placed his box at their service, with 
a bouquet for each of the party ; there was even one apiece, em- 
bittering the thought of his profusion, for Mr. Moreen and 
Adolphus. ‘They’re all like that,’ was Morgan’s comment; ‘at 
the very last, just when we think we’ve got them fast, we’re 
chucked over.’ 

Morgan’s comments, in these days, were more and more free ; 
they even included a large recognition of the extraordinary ten- 
derness with which he had been treated while Pemberton was 
away. Oh, yes, they couldn’t do enough to be nice to him, to 
show him they had him on their mind and make up for his loss, 
That was just what made the whole thing so sad, and him glad, 
after all, of Pemberton’s return—he had to keep thinking of their 
affection less, had less sense of obligation. Pemberton laughed 
out at this last reason, and Morgan blushed and said, ‘ You know 
what I mean.’ Pemberton knew perfectly what he meant; but 
there were a good many things it didn’t make any clearer. This 
episode of his second sojourn in Paris stretched itself out wearily, 
with their resumed readings and wanderings and maunderings— 
their potterings on the quays, their hauntings of the museums, 
their occasional lingerings in the Palais Royal, when the first sharp 
weather came on and there was a comfort in warm emanations, 
before Monsieur Chevet’s wonderful succulent window. Morgan 
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wanted to hear a great deal about the opulent youth—he took an 
immense interest in him. Some of the details of his opulence— 
Pemberton could spare him none of them—evidently intensified 
the boy’s appreciation of all his friend had given up to come back 
to him ; but, in addition to the greater reciprocity established by 
such a renunciation, he had always his little brooding theory, in 
which there was a frivolous gaiety too, that their long probation 
was drawing toaclose. Morgan’s conviction that the Moreens 
couldn’t go on much longer kept pace with the unexpended 
impetus with which, from month to month, they did go on. 
Three weeks after Pemberton had rejoined them they went on to 
another hotel, a dingier one than the first; but Morgan rejoiced 
that his tutor had at least still not sacrificed the advantage of a 
room outside. He clung to the romantic utility of this when the 
day, or rather the night, should arrive for their flight. 

For the first time, in this complicated connection, Pemberton 
felt sore and exasperated. It was, as he had said to Mrs. Moreen 
in Venice, trop fort—everything was trop fort. He could neither 
really throw off his blighting burden nor find in it the benefit of 
@ pacified conscience or of a rewarded affection. He had spent 
all the money that he had earned in England, and he felt that 
his youth was going and that he was getting nothing back for it. 
It. was all very well for Morgan to seem to consider that he would 
make up to him for all inconveniences by settling himself upon 
him permanently—there was an irritating flaw in such a view. 
He saw what the boy had in his mind; the conception that as 
his friend had had the generosity to come back to him he must 
show his gratitude by giving him his life. But the poor friend 
didn’t desire the gift—what could he do with Morgan’s life? Of 
course at the same time that Pemberton was irritated he remem- 
bered the reason, which was very honourable to Morgan, and 
which consisted simply of the fact that he was perpetually making 
one forget that he was, after all, only a child. If one dealt with 
him on a different basis, one’s misadventures were one’s own 
fault. So Pemberton waited in a queer confusion of yearning 
and alarm for the catastrophe which was held to hang over the 
house of Moreen, of which he certainly at moments felt the 
symptoms brush his cheek, and as to which he wondered much in 
what form it would come. 

Perhaps it would take the form of dispersal—a frightened 
sauve qui peut, a scuttling into selfish corners. Certainly they 
were less elastic than of yore; they were evidently looking for 
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something they didn’t find. The Dorringtons hadn’t reappeared, 
the princes had scattered ; wasn’t that the beginning of the end? 
Mrs, Moreen had lost her reckoning of the famous ‘ days ;’ her 
social calendar was blurred—it had turned its face to the wall. 
Pemberton suspected that the great, the cruel, discomfiture had 
been the extraordinary behaviour of Mr. Granger, who seemed 
not to know what he wanted, or, what was much worse, what they 
wanted. He kept sending flowers, as if to bestrew the path of his 
retreat, which was never the path of return. Flowers were all 
very well, but—Pemberton could complete the proposition. It 
was now positively conspicuous that in the long run the Moreens 
were a failure; so that the young man was almost grateful the 
run had not been short. Mr. Moreen, indeed, was still occa- 
sionally able to get away on business, and, what was more sur- 
prising, he was also able to get back. Adolphus had no club, but 
you could not have discovered it from his appearance, which was 
as much as ever that of a person looking at life from the window 
of such an institution ; therefore Pemberton was doubly astonished 
at an answer he once heard him make to his mother, in the 
desperate tone of a man familiar with the worst privations. Her 
question Pemberton had not quite caught; it appeared to be an 
appeal for a suggestion as to whom they could get to take Amy. 
‘Let the devil take her!’ Adolphus snapped; so that Pemberton 
could see that not only they had lost their amiability, but had 
ceased to believe in themselves. He could also see that if Mrs, 
Moreen was trying to get people to take her children she might 
be regarded as closing the hatches for the storm. But Morgan 
would be the last she would part with. 

One winter afternoon—it was a Sunday—he and the boy 
walked far together in the Bois de Boulogne. The evening was 
so splendid, the cold lemon-coloured sunset so clear, the stream 
of carriages and pedestrians so amusing and the fascination of 
Paris so great, that they stayed out later than usual and became 
aware that they would have to hurry home to arrive in time for 
dinner, They hurried accordingly, arm-in-arm, good-humoured 
and hungry, agreeing that there was nothing like Paris after all, 
and that after all, too, that had come and gone they were not yet 
sated with innocent pleasures. When they reached the hotel 
they found that, though scandalously late, they were in time for 
all the dinner they were likely to sit down to. Confusion reigned 
in the apartments of the Moreens (very shabby ones this time, 
but the best in the house), and before the interrupted service of 
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the table (with objects displaced almost as if there had been a 
scuffle, and a great winestain from an overturned bottle), Pember- 
ton could not blink the fact that there had been a scene of 
proprietary mutiny. The storm had come—they were all seeking 
refuge. The hatches were down—Paula and Amy were invisible 
(they had never tried the most casual art upon Pemberton, but 
he felt that they had enough of an eye to him not to wish to 
meet him as young ladies whose frocks had been confiscated), and 
Adolphus appeared to have jumped overboard. In a word, the 
host and his staff had ceased to ‘go on’ at the pace of their 
guests, and the air of embarrassed detention, thanks to a pile of 
gaping trunks in the passage, was strangely commingled with the 
air of indignant withdrawal. 

When Morgan took in all this—and he took it in very quickly 
—he blushed to the roots of his hair. He had walked, from his 
infancy, among difficulties and dangers, but he had never seen a 
public exposure. Pemberton noticed, in a second glance at him, 
that the tears had rushed into his eyes and that they were tears 
of bitter shame. He wondered for an instant, for the boy’s sake, 
whether he might successfully pretend not to understand. Not 
successfully, he felt, as Mr. and Mrs. Moreen, dinnerless by their 
extinguished hearth, rose before him in their little dishonoured 
salon, considering apparently, with much intensity, what lively 
capital would be next on their list. They were not prostrate, but 
they were very pale, and Mrs. Moreen had evidently been crying. 
Pemberton quickly learned, however, that her grief was not for 
the loss of her dinner, much as she usually enjoyed it, but on 
account of a necessity much more tragic. She lost no time in 
laying this necessity bare, in telling him how the change had 
come, the bolt had fallen, and how they would all have to turn 
themselves about. Therefore, cruel as it was to them to part 
with their darling, she must look to him to carry a little further 
the influence he had so fortunately acquired with the boy—to 
induce his young charge to follow him into some modest retreat. 
They depended upon him, in a word, to take their delightful 
child temporarily under his protection—it would leave Mr. Moreen 
and herself so much more free to give the proper attention (too 
little, alas! had been given) to the readjustment of their affairs. 

‘We trust you—we feel that we can,’ said Mrs. Moreen, slowly 
rubbing her plump white hands, and looking, with compunction, 
hard at Morgan, whose chin, not to take liberties, her husband 
was stroking with a tentative paternal forefinger. 
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‘Oh, yes; we feel that we can. We trust Mr. Pemberton 
fully, Morgan,’ Mr. Moreen conceded. 

Pemberton wondered again if he might pretend not to under- 
stand ; but the idea was painfully complicated by the immediate 
perception that Morgan had understood. 

‘Do you mean that he may take me to live with him—for 
ever and ever?’ cried the boy. ‘ Away, away; anywhere he 
likes ?’ 

‘For ever and ever? Comme vous-y-allez!’ Mr. Moreen 
laughed indulgently. ‘ For as long as Mr. Pemberton may be so 
good.’ 

‘We've struggled, we’ve suffered,’ his wife went on; ‘but 
you've made him so your own that we've already been through 
the worst of the sacrifice.’ 

Morgan had turned away from his father—he stood looking 
at Pemberton with a light in his face. His blush had died out, 
but something had come that was brighter and more vivid. He 
had a moment of boyish joy, scarcely mitigated by the reflection 
that, with this unexpected consecration of his hope—too sudden 
and too violent ; the thing was a good deal less like a boy’s book— 
the ‘ escape’ was left on their hands. The boyish joy was there 
for an instant, and Pemberton was almost frightened at the 
revelation of gratitude and affection that shone through his 
humiliation. When Morgan stammered, ‘ My dear fellow, what 
do you say to that?’ he felt that he should say something 
enthusiastic. But he was still more frightened at something else 
that immediately followed and that made the lad sit down 
quickly on the nearest chair. He had turned very white and 
had raised his hand to his left side. They were all three looking 
at him, but Mrs. Moreen was the first to bound forward. ‘ Ah, 
his darling little heart!’ she broke out; and this time, on her 
knees before him and without respect for the idol, she caught 
him ardently in her arms. ‘ You walked him too far; you 
hurried him too fast,’ she tossed over her shoulder at Pemberton. 
The boy made no protest, and the next instant his mother, still 
holding him, sprang up with her face convulsed and with the 
terrified cry, ‘Help, help! he’s going, he’s gone!’ Pemberton 
saw, with equal horror, by Morgan’s own stricken face, that he 
was gone. He pulled him half out of his mother’s hands, and 
for a moment, while they held him together, they looked, in their 
dismay, into each other’s eyes. ‘He couldn’t stand it, with his 
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infirmity,’ said Pemberton—‘the shock, the whole scene, the 
violent emotion.’ 

‘But I thought he wanted to go to you!’ wailed Mrs, 
Moreen. 

‘ I told you he didn’t, my dear, argued Mr. Moreen. He was 
trembling all over, and he was, in his way, as deeply affected as 
his wife. But, after the first, he took his bereavement like a man 
of the world. 


HENRY JAMES. 
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Sark. 


ONCE had a friend who made a fruitless attempt to induce me 

to accompany him to Copenhagen by representing to me that 

the cherry brandy was undeniable and as cheap as water, and that 

all the women were exactly like the Princess of Wales. Sixteen 

years ago I first set foot in Sark, and although my stay was 

limited to some six hours or so—in fact a day’s trip from Guernsey 

—my life has ever since been more or less tinged with the romance 

of that visit, and many are the occasions on which I have bur- 
dened my friends with my reminiscences of that 


Summer isle of Eden, lying bosomed in deep purple seas. 


Before long my vivid impressions faded into tradition, and then 
even that died out, and fancy reigned supreme; and still I went 
on with my tale. My Copenhagen friend’s statement took some 
such form as this— 

‘Do you smoke or drink? If so, you can inhale the rarest 
Havannas all day long and sip the choicest of Gascon wine ’— 
whatever that may be—‘ at a merely nominal price. If you don’t 
indulge in these luxuries, but have the fear of Sir Wilfrid before 
you, why then you can bask in the surf and literally wallow in 
peaches. There the trammels of civilisation utterly decline to 
work, and Arcadia is revived. For the romantic, the shepherd 
and shepherdess life; for the more sordidly disposed, air like 
champagne, and the Globe and Pall Mall of the previous evening.’ 

And I backed up my statement to a certain extent by a 
reference to Caste. Whothat witnessed the scene can ever forget 
Bancroft as he stood, with difficulty keeping Eccles at bay with 
his walking-stick, while he endeavoured to impress on him the 
desirability of the Norman archipelago as a permanent residence ? 

However, while I importuned my friends, in season and out of 
season, to go to Sark, I steadily refrained from going there myself. 
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I have noticed that in this respect I bear a strong resemblance to 
other people whose forte is advising. 

At last the propitious moment arrived. The summer, both in 
England and on the Continent, was in a hopeless condition. The 
Channel Islands, and therein more particularly Sark, Serk, or 
Sereq, presented an offchance of a higher temperature within 
. measurable distance. Accompanied by the faithful companion of 
my toils and sharer of my joys—‘in short,’ as Mr. Micawber would 
say, by my wife—I took ship and so to Guernsey. Arriving 
there in early morning I had just time before breakfast to satisfy 
myself that one of my impressions of that sixteen years’ old visit 
was not a delusion, and that Guernsey still possesses what is to 
my mind incomparably the best bathing-place in the world. Talk 
of Boveney and Sandford and the upper reaches of the Thames 
generally! they can’t hold a candle to it; and the ordinary sea- 
bathing-place of commerce I consider to be utterly beneath con- 
tempt. Here you have what appears to be a large basin cut out 
of the rock, and protected seawards by a strong wall fitted with 
natural platforms so cunningly devised that you can suit yourselves 
with any depth of water from one to nine feet and any form of 
‘header.’ The tide comes in over the wall, ensuring a complete 
change of water twice daily, and, when it is out, it leaves you the 
most perfect pool of still water to bathe in. If you prefer the 
open sea, you .can always have it by diving off the wall at low 
tide or simply swimming over it at high water; but, to me, the 
absence of wave means perfection in bathing. I will only add 
that I am informed and believe that the ladies’ bathing-place is 
equally good. 

Breakfast over, we had just time to embark ourselves and our 
belongings in one of the little steamers which run almost daily to 
Sark, a distance of seven miles or so, ‘weather permitting,’ and 
this is not an unimportant proviso on these shores. A rockbound, 
inhospitable coast, with cliffs full of grim menace, it looks as if it 
had been heaved up by some convulsion of nature—just the 
picture of one of those robber-strongholds in which Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson delights—and the puzzle is to know how or where we 
can possibly land. This is solved by our suddenly encountering 
a massive wall built out into the sea for the purpose of forming a 
small harbour. Otherwise, landing-place there is none for a craft 
above the dimensions of a cutter or lugger; for the bay in the 
north of the island which formerly did duty can scarcely be called 
efficient, 
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On landing, our Stevensonian memories were freshly awakened 
by the appearance of sundry piratical-looking boatmen in red caps, 
by a drawbridge, and bya mighty frowning rock, a tunnel through 
which is the sole means of ingress to the island. Our modest 
luggage was packed into an ancient dogcart, and we ascended by 
a good road, fringed with banks of fern and gorse and fragrant 
with hedges of honeysuckle, to our destination. The ascent is 
steep and long, and it is a notable fact that all the houses stand 
high, and, for the most part, inland. No marine parades greet 
the eye here, and, thank goodness! the bathing-machine is as 
extinct as the moa. Bitter winter*experiences and an occasional 
landslip have doubtless taught the islanders that a sea-view is not 
a thing to be desired, and the machine which will survive the 
Sark beach and the Sark breakers has yet to be invented. It will 
have to approximate in solidity to the build of an eighty-ton gun. 

We were lodged and boarded in a clean and comfortable farm- 
house, as is the custom here, there being but two inns, and those 
of not very large dimensions. Two small general shops supply 
the more immediate wants of the inhabitants, and, for the rest, they 
trust to the daily steamer from Guernsey and to occasional luggers 
which run across on emergency. 

We were not long in discovering that my early impressions as 
to fruit were hopelessly wrong. There is little or no sign of a 
fruit tree in Sark, and, although Guernsey could supply it, the 
remorseless maw of Covent Garden swallows all, and more than all, 
that the latter island can produce. The price of fruit in Guernsey 
rules pretty nearly as high as, if not higher than, in London. A 
few raspberries—and those in a tart—represented practically our 
fruit-supply during our stay, and the only outward and visible 
sign was a wild profusion of blackberry blossom. 

Certainly, tobacco and strong waters are cheap enough, especially 
for him who imports the latter from Guernsey for himself, as the 
retail price in Sark seems decidedly high; and while mentioning 
this I have much pleasure in recording that during our sojourn 
we never encountered a single person, native or alien, who showed 
any signs of liquor. Let the Good Templars take note of this, 
and the daughters of Rechab be glad. Apropos of tobacco, al- 
though shag at tenpence per lb. rejoices the heart of Tommy 
Atkins when quartered in these regions, the prices of the higher 
classes of cigars and cigarettes, for some occult reason, does 
not show any material reduction on their values in England. 
But what need of such mundane comforts has one who breathes 
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the glorious air of Sark, which is meat, drink, tobacco, and 
flannel waistcoats in itself? 

The inhabitants are most kindly disposed and glad to see 
visitors. Although, with the exception of the very old people, 
they are quite capable of talking English, and that language is 
taught in the schools, they prefer to converse among themselves 
in a strange lingo which we should call a French patois of the 
most provincial description were we not assured on the best 
authority that it is a survival of the old Norman-French, the 
language of kings, statesmen, and heroes, and that it is one of the 
most interesting relics in the present day of the Langue d’oil. 

The blood-thirsty pirate of the middle ages and the bold buc- 
caneer of the last century have equally disappeared, and have left no 
trace behind them ; for it cannot be supposed that the civil-spoken, 
quiet fisherman of to-day can trace his origin to the roaring blades 
who made this island theirrendezvous. The caves and their traditions 
alone recall the days when the Jolly Roger had it all its own way. 

One of our first proceedings was to perambulate the boundaries 
of our kingdom, which is effected by going round the island in a 
boat—a work of some five hours. This is eminently necessary 
for the purpose of generally getting one’s bearings, and thereby 
guiding one’s footsteps in future land-explorations ; and the ’end- 
less panorama which the rugged shores supply is unequalled by 
any coast scenery we know elsewhere. One bay succeeds another, 
each with its own particular features ; mighty caves, some accessi- 
ble only by water; rocks, single and in groups, standing out in 
every sort of fantastic shape, full of suggestions of Titanic cathe- 
drals and palaces, and bearing terrible testimony to the dangers 
of these shores (one was shown to us almost cloven in twain by a 
ship which ran on to it about sixty years ago and went down with 
all hands) ; and everywhere the crystal clear water with luxuriant 
forests of seaweed floating far beneath us. We came ashore, fully 
understanding that it requires a lifetime to know these coasts, and 
that none but a Sark boatman can be trusted to pilot a vessel in 
Sark waters. 

We were now in a position to survey the island by land, and 
in this we were greatly aided by quite the best and most practical 
little guide-book that it has ever been my good fortune to come 
across. It sticks close to the point and tells you exactly what 
you want to know and no more. The joint authors, who prefer 
to remain anonymous on the cover of their work, deserve some- 
thing wre perennius from all visitors ; and it is possible that that 
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something will be the said guide-book, which will probably be 
reproduced in successive editions as roads change and gates alter, 
until time with Sark shall be no more. 

It is not my intention to trench on their province, and for 
anything approaching a detailed reference to the beauties of Sark 
I must refer all intending visitors to their pages; the work only 
costs sixpence. I merely content myself with annexing one state- 
ment of theirs, namely, that although the island is only one-and- 
a-half miles across at the broadest part and three miles long, he 
who fancies that it takes a short time to see it never made a 
greater mistake in his life. The story of the man who came for 
a day and spent the remainder of his existence here is quite credi- 
ble. After weeks spent in exploring the bays, in scrambling 
over the rocks, and in trying to devise new means of penetrating 
the caverns, one is quite ready to begin all over again; and its 
great superiority over the ordinary seaside place lies in this, that 
each morning and each afternoon, at the cost of the shortest of 
strolls, you can get an impression of the sea perfectly fresh and 
distinct from any which you may have had previously. Its aspects 
at high and low tides differ in toto, and are qualified in accordance 
with the particular cliff or bay from which you may chance to be 
viewing them. 

Thus in the morning we might lie basking in the sunlight 
above the Port du Moulin—the road to which lies through a 
miniature forest, past fuchsia-laden cottages—with the gulls and 
cormorants wheeling and barking round our heads from their 
roosting-places on the inaccessible strongholds of Les Autelets, 
with the islands of Herm, its far-famed shell-beach always a 
conspicuous landmark, and Jethou shimmering in the haze, 
and Guernsey lying outstretched beyond them ; and in the after- 
noon we would shift our position to the Banquette point—a 
bathing-place to be remembered—and look out over the coast-line 
of Normandy clearly defined, with Jersey lying far away on our 
right ; and again in the evening we might take up our position 
in the north of the island above the ancient landing-place, 
L’Eperquerie, where all around us seemed redolent of the old 
smuggling days, and the never-ceasing surf boils round the Bee 
du Nez, and fancy ourselves in Amyas Leigh’s position, addressing 
poor Don Guzman—that most ill-used of beings—engulfed far 
below. Or we might sit at the foot of the column at Longue 
Pointe, which records the sad fate of Mr. Pilcher and his com- 
rades, with the quaint harbour of Havre Gosselin—most difficult 
of access—and its flotilla of fishing-boats tossing beneath us, 
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watching the rays of the declining sun gilding the outline of the 
island of Brecqhou, as it stretched away in front of us; while 
towards the south-west something like six thousand miles of sea 
faded away into the infinite. 

Of course we traversed the Coupée, that most awesome neck 
of land which connects Great and Little Sark, with its narrow 
road of five feet or so in width and a clear drop of a hundred 
yards on either side, and reflected that it was not the place which 
we should select when driving a jibbing horse on a starless night. 
Equally of course we explored the Gouliot caves, studded with 
anemones closely resembling, to the poetic eye, rubies and 
emeralds—to the ordinary observer, cherries and greengages— 
and bristling with the uncanny ‘dead men’s fingers,’ and shud- 
dered meanwhile at the gruesome thought of being cut off by the 
tide. There was, as a matter of fact, very little chance of that, 
as we always kept a sharp look out. Still, any accident which 
caused delay might put one in a nasty plight, and we always had 
a feeling of relief when we were clear of them. The same remark 
applies to most of the other caves with which Sark abounds— 
notably to the Boutiques, those strange freaks of nature, the 
favourite storehouses of the smuggler, with two or three openings 
seaward, all difficult to get at, and another entrance inland far 
above the level of the sea. The main entrance has of late been 
materially altered in appearance by reason of landslips. Large 
masses of fallen and still falling boulders threaten before long to 
block it up entirely, and bear eloquent testimony to the stealthy, 
irresistible manner in which the sea is for ever sapping the 
foundations of the island. If Victor Hugo is right in his state- 
ment that Jersey was only separated from France—physically 
speaking—in the eighth century, we have data for calculating 
how long it will be before Sark disappears entirely. 

Then the days and days which we spent fishing just outside 
the harbour, pulling in whiting—some of them great big fellows 
too—as fast almost as we could get our lines in, when they were 
‘on the feed,’ and varying our bag with an occasional John Dory, 
mackerel, or golden-hued rockfish, and sometimes—greatest prize 
of all—that mysterious creature which the fishermen call ‘long- 
nose,’ and the like of which we only remember to have seen in 
that world which lives ‘Through the Looking-Glass.’ If Tenniel 
had not these fish in his eye when he introduced us to those 
animals which 


Did gyre and gimble in the wabe, 
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then our memories of his picture have sadly failed us. I will not 
describe them further than to say that their bones are green and 
that they are particularly palatable. Hour after hour we rocked 
in the briny, anchored off the quaint group of rocks which bears 
the name of Les Burons, in six fathoms of water, with our never- 
failing escort of gulls and oyster-catchers swimming and hovering 
round, waiting for our sand-eels when their attractive powers as 
bait.should be exhausted. Not unfrequently they ‘ went for’ the 
sand-eel on our surface lines and fluttered off with our hook, 
but they dropped the tempting morsel like the proverbial potato 
before they were fairly hooked. 

The staple trade here is the lobster fishery, and in every 
direction the corks which denote the whereabouts of the lobster- 
pots are to be seen bobbing about. We have read of the delights 
of a day’s lobster-fishing, but to us it seems an overrated pastime. 
As Dr. Johnson would say, ‘When you have pulled up one pot 
you have pulled up all,’ so far as amusement is concerned, It 
struck us that for the inventor there is a decided opening in the 
lobster-pot line. To invent a pot, which will prevent the lobster 
absconding with the bait after he has got inside, will be to benefit 
a large section of the human race, both the fisher and the con- 
sumer. In a very large percentage of the pots which we saw 
hauled up this contretemps had occurred, and the wily crustacean 
was doubtless squatting hard by, shaking his sides with laughter, 
and praying for another pot. 

Bathing in Sark waters for the non-swimmer is not to be 
recommended, and for the weak or delicate swimmer is a some- 
what doubtful pleasure, as it generally involves a stiffish climb 
afterwards. For the strong there are many headlands and creeks 
where a bathe at high tide is simply glorious. Low tide is not so 
favourable, by reason both of the rocky nature of the coast and 
the unpleasant strength of the surf, which knocks one about 
considerably on the smallest provocation on the part of the wind. 
We at first went in wholesome dread of the piewvre or devil fish. 
Gruesome recollections of Victor Hugo’s description of that ter- 
rible ‘ viscosity,’ with its five suckers, tough as leather and pliant 
as steel, which wind themselves round you, while the remaining 
three lash themselves to a rock by way of purchase, to steady the 
pieuvre as it drinks you alive, haunted us persistently. Hugo 
had told us that, though it is very rare in Guernsey, and very 
small in Jersey, it is very big and common enough in Sark; and 
his account of the fisherman who had ‘ recently’ been drowned near 
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Brecqhou by the piewvre, and his testimony as an eye-witness to 
the chase of the bather in the Boutiques by the same monster, all 
contributed to make us ‘ water shy,’ and we lost no time in making 
inquiries of the fishermen concerning him. We fully expected 
to see a shade of horror cross their faces and that their reply 
would come with bated breath. On the contrary, it was most 
reassuring : 

‘Pieuvre? Oh yes, we catch him sometimes. Use him as 
bait for conger.’ 

The nonchalant manner in which this information was given 
quite dispelled our fears, and we never bestowed another thought 
on our béte noire. Nor did we ever catch a view of him. At the 
same time the fishermen unconsciously confirmed Hugo’s theory 
respecting the ultimate disposal of all animal matter—namely, 
that each creature ends by being buried in another creature—and 
prolonged his chain. In‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ the crabs ate 
the man, and the piewvre ate the crabs. Here the conger eats 
the piewvre, man eats the conger; and so the world goes round. 

For the sportsman the island may be said to possess no 
charm beyond the fishing aforesaid. There are a certain number 
of rabbits, but no other game, save an occasional snipe or wood- 
cock in the winter; and I absolutely decline to recognise the 
shooting of sea-birds as coming within the category of sport. 
Fortunately for our peace of mind, the sea-fowler did not put in an 
appearance during our stay. The dimensions of the island preclude 
the possibility of the chase—it would get rather monotonous if you 
ran over the edge every ten minutes—and there are no inland 
streams wherein the ‘ gentle craftsman’ might find occupation. 
Golf seems feasible, but we trust that no fanatic will take our 
word for this, as we are sublimely ignorant of the merest rudiments 
of that entrancing sport. 

Perhaps, after all, the chief charm of Sark is its solitude. 
The nooks and crannies are so plentiful that, although steamer 
loads of ‘day trippers’ were daily precipitated on the island 
—four hundred on Bank Holiday alone—and though there were 
many, like ourselves, resident for long periods, we never seemed 
to see anyone but an occasional native, who bade us a kindly 
‘good-day.’ Of course, if we had stuck to the beaten tracks, 
it would have been far otherwise—but the stock sights which 
compose the regulation daily round are few in number and 
can be easily avoided. Were the ‘member for Boreham’ him- 
self on these shores (which he is not likely to be, for there are 
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very few people to talk to, and nothing to talk about) we fancy . 


we could evade him without difficulty from one week’s end to 
another. This piece of advice we offer to ‘those about to 
marry ’—Go to Sark for your honeymoon—that is to say, if you 
love each other as much as you ought; otherwise the con- 
sequences would be too awful to contemplate. 

Talking of the daily tripper, we should be glad if any mental 
anatomist would inform us why, even after a couple of days’ 
sojourn in the island, we came to regard him with lofty contempt, 
not unmingled with pity. ‘Poor beggar! he is only a tripper,— 
as if we ourselves were not tarred with the same brush! The case 
of the haughty Norman noble and the pushing parvenw intruder 
occurs to us, but it does not seem precisely similar. We should 
like to know if the darkest denizen of darkest Africa experiences 
a similar sensation when he first catches sight of Stanley. 

To the student of politics Sark presents an object of the 
deepest interest, as it has none whatever. That at least is our 
impression. We know that there is a Seigneur, whose power is 
mysterious and awful. This power dates, as we are reminded by 
a marble slab when we sit in church on Sundays, from ‘ Helier 
de Carteret, Seigneur of St. Ouen, coloniser and Ist Seigneur of 
Sark, a.p. 1565;’ and this is further verified by the cannon 
which still reposes in front of the Seigneurie—a present from the 
Virgin Queen; we are further assured that Sark contains the 
only vestiges of the feudal system now existent in the British 
dominions, but all that we know definitely of the present ruler 
is that he is so kind as to throw open his pretty grounds to the 
public twice a week. 

We also have dim cognisance of a court of ‘ Chef Pleas,’ which, 
we understand, meets in the boys’ school, and there transacts the 
business of the realm. If the boys do not make it warm for the 
legislators, hereditary, elected, or otherwise, with cobbler’s wax 
and sundry other devices known only to the boyish mind, they 
must be very different to all other boys whom we have experienced. 

We believe the Statute Book to be composed of two laws: 

1. No fire to be lighted on the island without the Seigneur’s 
permission—under penalty. 

2. No wall to be broken down—also under penalty. 

And we are confirmed in this belief by the fact that the gaol is 
constructed to hold two prisoners, which is obviously so provided 
to meet the horrible contingency of a simultaneous infraction of 
both laws. 
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The majesty of the law is. represented by two ‘ connétables,’ 
one cf whom accompanied us in our fishing expeditions, not in 
his official but in his sporting capacity, and an A 1 sportsman he 
is. He seems to be the general factotum of the island, and, in 
addition to his constabulary functions, we entertain no shadow of 
doubt that he is Lord Mayor, Lord Chief Justice, Commander-in- 
Chief, and First Lord of everything. 

Under these auspicious circumstances there appears to be a 
total absence of party feeling ; and yet the lot of the six hundred 
islanders is not, so far as the casual observer can judge, unhappy. 

From an historical point of view, Sark has had a chequered 
career. To say nothing of the period antecedent to the Christian 
era, the monks appear to have settled here in the sixth century, 
and to have remained for eight hundred years. Since the Norman 
Conquest, when it became what Mr. Nupkins would call ‘ one of 
the brightest jewels of the British crown, it has been occupied 
by the monks aforesaid, it has been captured by the French, and 
recaptured for us by Flemings, it has from time to time been left 
derelict, and has for many years held the undesirable position of a 
‘dissolute island.’ At length, in the sixteenth century, as we 
have seen, the valiant and far-seeing Jerseyman, De Carteret, 
decided to try his hand at bringing this patch of land within the 
margin of cultivation. He obtained a grant of the island from 
the Crown at a nominal rent, and set to work clearing, planting, 
road-making, and otherwise inaugurating the civilisation which 
‘has endured to the present day. His descendants held sway there 
for considerably more than a century, an‘ still exist in the island, 
but the sovereignty has passed from them, and the seigneurs of 
later days have acquired their kingdom by purchase. 

Since De Carteret’s advent, the history of Sark bears the hum- 
drum aspect which usually attaches to quiet prosperity, save in 
the period of the Civil Wars, when it was twice taken by the Par- 
liamentary forces, and finally ‘compounded for’ by the seigneur 
during the Commonwealth. 

A tale of one of its many captures in the Middle Ages is 
worthy of record. In those days the few natives seem to have 
carried on the trade of ‘ wrecking’ with great advantage to them- 
selves, and to the terror of the seas in general. One day an 
English vessel from Rye in Hampshire appeared in the offing, the 
crew of which asked and obtained permission of the islanders to 
land for the purpose of burying the body of their captain, on the 
condition that they should land unarmed. A picked body of 
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navigators accordingly brought a coffin on shore filled, not with 
a ‘demd unpleasant body, but with arms, which they placed in 
the chapel, and, having accoutred themselves, sallied forth to find 
that the greater part of the guileless Sarkese had, meanwhile, 
boarded their vessel with a view to plunder. This rendered their 
task of slaughtering the remaining inhabitants (women and chil- 
dren for the most part) an easy one, while the rest of the crew, 
who were ‘lying low’ on board, performed a like kind office for the 
unwary boarders. It was quite a case of 


*Scrag Jane while I spiflicate Johnny,’ 


and as good an example of diamond cut diamond as the pages of 
history present. 

There was a silver fever in Sark fifty years ago, and the for- 
tune of the island was assured by the enthusiast. Lodes were 
discovered, shafts were bored, companies formed, machinery im- 
ported; but alas! the expectations of the speculators were doomed 
to disappointment; after ten years, or thereabouts, it was found 
that there, as elsewhere, ‘ mines don’t pay, and ruined chimneys 
and other ghost-like paraphernalia alone remain to remind us of 
the bright hopes which were raised and the capital which was 
sunk in little Sark during the ‘ forties.’ 

Sark agriculture is of a somewhat primitive nature. Small 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are visible wherever 
nature has clothed the rocks with more soil than will suffice to 
grow the all-pervading gorse and heather. There is an unlimited 
supply-of seaweed manure to hand, but whether it is utilised as 
fully as it might be, this deponent sayeth not. There is no lack 
of cows, Alderney and otherwise, whose grazing is regulated on 
the most economical principles, as they are invariably tethered, 
even in the best pastures, and seem not infrequently to get a fair 
proportion of their nutriment from the roadsides. The sheep 
which pick up a scanty subsistence on the cliffs are as wild and 
wiry as the antelope of the desert; so much so that there is 
nothing very improbable in the current ‘ yarn’ that the usual 
method of acquiring them is by means of a rifle bullet. 

The ordinary adjuncts of the fashionable seaside resort are here 
entirely wanting. The strains of the barrel-organ; the har- 
monious shout of the negro as he ‘ walks round’; the clatter of 
the cavalcade of hacks at half-a-crown per hour; the German 
band; the ventriloquist; the Punch and Judy; the itinerant 
preacher ; the raucous vender of small commodities—all things 
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that can ‘vex the soul’ are non-existent and-unheard-of in this 
enchanted island. ‘ Peace with Fresh Air’ might be its motto. 
The only possible trial here would be a prolonged spell of rain, 
and that, we are assured, is practically unknown. Our experience 
‘during a three weeks’ stay, which were three weeks of pretty 
continuous rain in England, tends to confirm this. Although we 
occasionally saw storms around us in the offing, our sky remained 
propitious, and a couple of short but sharp thunderstorms prac- 
tically represented our share of the deluge. 

Our time, alas! drew to a close, our idyll was ended. We 
were due elsewhere, and we reluctantly steamed away, echoing 
Clough’s line : 


Therefore farewell! We depart but to behold thee again— 


at least I hope so. 
C. W. KENNEDY. 
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Sally. 


I, 


EFORE a house in one of those London streets which turn out 

of the Strand, a man was standing trying to attract the 

attention of someone in the kitchen below. - ‘ Hare skins, rabbit 

skins ; any bottles ; brass, iron, copper; umbrellas to mend?’ he 

called, as he peered between the rails, his eyes fixed on a head 
visible above the much-begrimed window-blind. 

‘Here, I say,’ he shouted, rattling the gate, which, to his 
surprise, suddenly yielded,‘ I’m comin’ down. I can’t have no 
more than my head snapped off, and that’s so well done there as 
here.’ 

Already he was half down, the steps when the kitchen door 
was opened and quickly closed on the neck of a girl who, with as 
much impressiveness as her position could command, called out, 
‘You be off—bustin’ open people’s gates and comin’ down aireys, 
Do ye hear what I say ?’ 

‘What a Tartar it is!’ said the man, admiringly ; then, with a 
quick change of voice, he added, *‘ You’ve bin cryin’. What’s up, 
eh? Has anyone bin a rowin’ of ye ?’ 

‘That’s my business,’ said the girl, trying to keep up her ~ 
snappish tone, which failed suddenly, and ended in a burst of 
tears, to dry which she had recourse to her apron and forgot the 
door. In an instant the man was at her side saying something 
by way of consolation, which she repulsed by sobbing ‘if he 
didn’t be off, she’d call her missis.’ 

‘ As if you didn’t know that she’s out,’ he said. ‘I met her 
turnin’ round by Norfolk Street : twas that made me come.’ 

‘More shame for ye, then, comin’ when people’s backs is turned 
to soft-sawder poor girls into sellin’ things what don’t belong tc 
‘em. Now be off. March! You won't get nothin’ out o’ me.’ 

- *So you wants to pretend you takes me for one o’ they that 
goes soft-sawderin’ the maidens into chisellin’ their missises 
Now you know you don’t think nothin’ o’ the sort o’ me.’ 
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*I don’t think nothin’ o’ no sort about ye. Ihaven’t no time 
to think o’ nothin’ nor nobody. I’m run off my legs and fit to 
drop, and there’s the dinner-things not washed away, and that 
heap of boots to clean—and she goin’ on and callin’ me but every- 
think, ’cos I broke two window-panes, which if I hadn’t, I should 
ha’ broke my neck—and a good job too, when you’re nothin’ but 
a poor orphan with no soul to speak kind to ye.’ 

‘Them as wants to, you won't let to,’ said the man, reproach- 
fully. ‘I’ve had my eye on ye this six months and more.’ 

‘ Missis says as all the men is good-for-nothin’s, and no girl as 
listens to ’em is worth her salt.’ 

‘ Well, she ain’t far out with a good many, but the old baggage 
saw the worth o’ you.’ 

‘ There—you shut up about her,’ said the girl, sharply ; ‘ there’s 
worse goin’ than she. When she ain’t on the drive and in her 
tantrums, there’s nothin’ I wouldn’t do for her.’ 

The man looked at her fixedly. ‘Come,’ he said, coaxingly, 
‘tell us yer name—do!’ 

‘ S’posin’ I ain’t got no name ?’ 

‘Take mine, then—’tis what I’m wantin’, and I'll throw myself 
into the bargain. Kitto—Bill Kitto I’m called. What do ye say?’ 

‘ You be off,’ she said, fiercely, ‘with a wife already a-sittin’ 
waitin’ for ye, and half-a-dozen childern cryin’ for their daddy to 
come home.’ 

Her temper did not seem to ruffle him : it was as if he admired 
her more for her suspicions. ‘No, no, my girl; you’ve hit the 
wrong mark there: I’m a single man, free to marry anybody, only 
I want that anybody to be you. I’m twenty-eight year old, I’ve 
got a bit o’ money saved up to start me with a horse and cart to 
go about the country in the crockery line, and with you a-sittin’ 
by my side we should jog along as happy as Albert Edward and 
Alexandera.’ 

The girl gave a gasp—the country, with the green fields and 
the flowers she had heard of, oh !—but in a moment the heavenly 
vision was gone: for that space she had forgotten that she was a 
poor orphan, taken in the name of charity to be a lodging-house 
drudge. Her mistress, Mrs. Tipper, was her sole protector, the 
house the only shelter which she could call home. 

‘°*Tain’t of no use,’ she said, hopelessly. ‘ What would she do? 
The lodgers wouldn’t stay. She couldn’t manage the stairs; 
they’re pretty nigh the death of me.’ 

He had drawn nearer, and had ventured to put his finger 
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under her chin, so as to lift up the face which just now looked 
anxious and half sorrowful. 

‘She could get another gal,’ he urged; ‘there’s plenty to suit 
her, though only this one to suit me.’ 

‘ No,’ said the girl, resolutely, as if in answer to some pleading 
of her inner self: ‘’tis true her temper’s awful, and she don’t 
always keep her hands to herself; but she was good to mother on 
her death-bed, so I'll stop.’ . 

The man gave an impatient twist. ‘Not keep her hands to 
herself!’ he repeated. ‘’T'wouldn’t be good for her if I was to 
catch her knockin’ ye about. Great elephant brute!’ 

Unlucky speech! Mrs. Tipper was close by; she had let her- 
self in, and had crept down to find out who was talking to that 
artful minx Sally. As she afterwards said, how she kept her 
hands off she never knew; but she put no restraint upon her 
tongue, and an hour later poor Sally, drenched in tears, had been 
turned into the streets homeless and forlorn. 

. Naturally, Bill still urged his suit, adding weight to it by offer- 
ing to take her to the house of a respectable woman, where she 
should stay until they could get married. 

‘I know she'll be sorry enough when her temper’s gone off,’ 
sobbed Sally. 

‘ Oh, d— her bein’ sorry,’ said Bill. ‘What I want is to be 
done with her, and you to put trust in me.’ 

‘It’s almost comin’ to me that I will,’ said Sally, and she held 
out her hand, which Bill shook in solemn ratification of their 
contract. 





II. 


It was the month of leafy June. Amid the trees the birds were 
singing, their full-throated songs finding an echo in the hearts of 
two humble individuals who, side by side in a roomy little cart, 
drawn by a well-cared-for old horse, jogged through the lanes 
which led from one village to another. The happy man was Bill, 
proud possessor of the horse, the cart, and Sally, now neat-looking, 
fresh, and sweet as the hedge-roses they were passing. The 
exchange from the imprisonment of the dark kitchen to this 
open-air life of sun and sky seemed at times too great a bliss for 
Sally to put faith in; her life was a long holiday which she and 
Bill enjoyed with the light-heartedness of children. The new 
venture in trade was prospering apace; Bill was getting to be 
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known and to be trusted. Their sky was wholly blue: not a 
cloud the size of a man’s hand cast its shadow on their joy. 

When, during these journeyings, some passing object would 
set flowing the stream of memory—usually with untrained minds 
a sluggish stream—Bill would recall his boyish days, speak of 
brothers, sisters, friends, long lost sight of—repeat the sayings 
of his father and mother, and let his tongue run glibly on until 
he reached his twentieth year; then his recollections ceased, his 
answers were vague, and, only that Sally placed such implicit 
faith in him, she would have noticed that these latter statements 
varied considerably. But Bill was her embodiment of all that 
was good. What he said was her law, and nothing could shake 
her faith in what he told her. 

For two years this life of prosperity went on. They had a 
fixed home—a cottage on the edge of the moor, where in winter 
they settled down until the spring was sufficiently advanced for 
them to recommence their journeys. That time had come, and 
they were going by way of Tosshot Common to Kiddington. 

As usual, Bill stopped to do some business with the gipsies 
encamped here, leaving Sally in charge of the cart. From the 
roadside she watched him, sometimes alone, sometimes with a 
group round him, until, her attention being drawn to other objects, 
she was suddenly startled by Bill jumping up by her side, and, 
without a word to her, giving the old horse such a savage cut 
that they dashed along the road at a furious pace. What had 
happened? Sally looked at Bill in amazement, but, without pay- 
ing any heed to her, he only whipped on the horse to greater speed. 

At length the common lay behind them, the shelter of a zig- 
zag lane hid it and them from view, and Bill slackened their 
pace and let the reins fall loose. 

‘Wonderin’ what’s up ?’ 

Sally nodded her head. 

‘Wasn’t watchin’ ?’ he added, anxiously. 

* No.’ 

‘Well, I got into a bit of a shindy. Truth is, I met a—a 
mate I thought had given this world the go-by’; and he gasped 
as if something was choking him. 

‘Did he strike ye, or anythin’ ?’ 

Bill did not answer ; for a moment he struggled with himself, 
then, jumping from the cart, he flung himself face downwards on 
the ground. As quickly as she could Sally climbed out after 
him, but before she could bend down he had staggered to his 
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feet, and with his handkerchief was wiping his wet, stained face. 
‘It’s passion, Sally,’ he said. ‘It’s in me to tear ’un limb from 
limb.’ 

‘And no wonder,’ she answered with the ready acquiescence 
of one who loves; ‘ but you leave him be, he’ll be served out, 
never you fear.’ 

‘And so will them that’s innocent be served out, God help 
‘em, said Bill, chokingly ; ‘ that is, if there’s a God at all. This 
last half-hour’s work bas took me back to thinkin’ ’tis the devil 
that orders how things shall go on here below.’ 

Sally looked at him with atroubled face. Bill, the quietest, 
most peaceable of men, wanting to tear people limb from limb— 
upset so that he couldn’t speak with a steady voice, or keep back 
the tears from his eyes. What could it be ? 

‘You can’t make out what’s up, Sally? Well, ’tis too long a 
story to begin now—for a bit you must trust me.’ 

She gave a little laugh. ‘It’s all one to me whether you 
tells me, or whether you don’t; I knows, whichever way ’tis, 
they’s in the wrong—you ain’t.’ 

Bill didn’t say a word—he drove on looking before him stolidly, 
his poor, bruised heart aching for the trouble he was going to 
bring on Sally. 

‘I shall make short work of it to-day,’ he said, as he turned 
out of the lane and took the opposite road to Kiddington. ‘I 
want a bit of quiet at home: to-morrow we'll make a fresh start 
of it.’ 

And on they went, hardly exchanging a word, Bill lost in 
thought—his face twitching, his mouth working, long-drawn 
sighs unconsciously escaping him. All unknown to Sally, the 
battle of good and evil was being fought within that rough, un- 
tutored breast ; by turns angels and devils got the mastery until, 
by the time their home was reached, Bill had decided on the right 
thing to do, if he could but find the strength to do it. 


III. 


SALLY woke up with a start, as if someone had spoken to her; 
then she gave a drowsy grunt, and let her head sink into her 
pillow again. It was Bill’s task to call her, but apparently on 
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this morning he had forgotten ; for when, for the second time, she 
was aroused, she had the room to herself. The sun was high: it 
must be late. Sally was still rubbing her eyes when they fell on 
a piece of paper—paper with writing on it—conspicuously 
pinned to the coverlet. An indescribable tremor ran through 
Sally: in an instant she was the victim of a dozen fears. What 
had become of Bill? Had he gone to seek out his enemy—to 
fight—to murder him? Her hand shook so that she could with 
difficulty hold the paper and spell out what was written on it. 


‘ Sally,’ it began, ‘ will you put trust in me, and believe, as 
I take God to witness, that if I didn’t love you as I do, I shouldn’t 
go away and leave you? But what made me leave you, why 
knowing I’d come across a good honest girl, and ‘tis to keep you 
such that for a time I rids you of my company. I haven’t done 
nothing wrong, but misfortune’s overtook me; but if you sticks to 
me, all will come right. I’ve left the money—all but 2/. which I’ve 
took—in the china cup under the sugar-basin. Stop where you 
are: sell the horse and cart—that’ll keep you going for a good bit. 
Don’t be cast down, only trust me till I come back again, and 
mind this—that if anything goes wrong with you, it’s all up with 


*WiLiiamM KiTTO. 


‘P.S.—Don’t mention me by name to anybody. I'll write 
again soon. Trust me, Sally, ’tis truth I’m saying: Trust yours 
til death and after ‘W. KittTo.’ 


Sally slowly spelt this out once, twice, thrice, then crept 
shivering back to bed again, conscious of only one fact—that Bill 
had left her: Bill had gone. 

Later on, when she went down stairs, she found the breakfast 
laid, the room in order—Bill’s last labour of love. _The tea ready, 
she sat down; but at sight of the empty chair opposite to her, 
her hitherto stony, dry sorrow was smitten, and the blessed tears 
gushed forth, bringing ease to her overcharged heat. 

Again Sally read the letter, but this time the sting of sus- 
picion was gone, and even the sadness of separaticn was soothed 
by the oft-repeated ‘trust me.’ Trust him ?—yes, as long as life 
was left she would. Had she not trusted him; and had he ever 
failed her? in the relief of these consoling reflections, Sally was 
making a very tolerable meal. Refreshed by it, her mental vigour 
returned, and the energy and decision kept in abeyance while 
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Bill managed everything revived within her. To prevent her 
neighbours speculating on Bill’s sudden departure she must avoid 
pulling a long face. ‘Mr. Kitto had been called away quite 
sudden on a matter of business,’ she should say. Andas for selling 
the horse and cart, there was no great hurry for that. Why not 
try first to get rid of what stock-in-trade they had? She could 
carry it round the same as Bill did—there was no need of a man 
for that. Little by little these ideas began to take a tangible 
shape. She hurried to the little shed to see if the horse had been 
fed, confiding to him that for a time she was going to be missis 
and master too. ‘So you must be extra quiet and good, and 
never go to run away, which if nobody wallops you, you ain’t 
likely to do; but if they does, can’t you gallop—oh my !’ 

And, this taking her back to the previous day, her thoughts 
returned to Bill—the mysterious meeting on the common, his 
distress and despair. ‘’Tisn’t that I’ve done wrong, but mis- 
fortune’s overtook me.’ “Iwas in misfortune that a wife was 
bound to stick to a husband, more particularly one who had stuck 
to her when she was shoved out into London streets with no roof 
to shelter her. ‘Trus{ ye, Bill? So long as breath’s left in my 
body, I will!’ and, in answer to some prompting, she went to a 
drawer and took out the Bible Bill had bought, and raising her 
eyes, she said, solemnly, ‘I trust William Kitto with aJl my heart 
and soul, and if he never comes back he’s all the same a good and 
true husband to me!’ and reverently kissing the book, she put it 
back into the drawer. 





IV. 


SuMMER had come and gone, winter was nearly over, yet 
Sally was still solitary, with no more certainty of what had 
become of Bill than she had the April morning he had left her. 
So deftly had she managed the. sale. of the various articles of 
crockery and tin, that she was encouraged to continue the trade ; 
and, a prosperous woman, neat and fresh-looking as ever, her 
greatest luxury now was to sit by her fire in the evening mentally 
counting up her small hoard of savings, hidden for safety in the 
mattress of the bed. 

Late one afternoon, on the last day of February, Sally sat 
indulging in one of these oft-repeated reveries. Her wide-open 
eyes were fixed on the wall before her, but nothing of that wall 
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did she see. She was going through, in imagination, Bill's 
return—their meeting, his surprise at hearing how she had 
carried on the business, and, final triumph, his face when she put 
a dinner-knife into his hand and told him to go and cut open the 
bed-tick ! 

In the excitement of this finale she laughed aloud, while she 
pressed to her heart a letter she held in her hand, almost sobbing 
as she repeated, ‘ He’s coming back—he’s coming home!’ 

Happy Sally! this was the good news which had come that 
morning. Bill had written that what he had gone away for had 
come to an end, and that he was once more a free man. ‘ Most 
like,’ he wrote, ‘a week or more may have to pass before you see 
me, the reasons for which, and what took me away, you shall then 
know.’ 

Sally felt sure that these reasons were ‘the lettin’ of his 
hair grow.’ She had arrived at the firm conviction that by some 
means Bill had got himself into a scrape, that through that 
meeting with his mate he’d been caught, and had had to do his 
term inside the walls of a prison. Now all this was over; they 
would recommence the old life, and be as happy as they had been 
before. Like the young creature she was, she had it in her to 
shout, to skip, to run, and she went to the window and looked 
out. Snow everywhere falling thick and fast. It was of no use 
thinking of scampering across the common as she had done; 
indoors she must remain. She closed the shutters, and settled 
herself in her chair, but inactivity seemed impossible. In a 
minute she had started up, this time with the intention of going 
to see the old horse—stabled in a near-by shed—and to give him 
an extra feed in honour of bis master’s return. Putting her 
resolve into execution, Sally stayed with Nettle until the last 
remnant of light was fading away; then she locked the door of 
the shed, and, with her shawl thrown over her, stood taking a 
survey of all around. The pitilessness of the weather made her 
shiver. The sky was black, the snow fell in a steady downfall. 
The air felt thick, the quick-forming drifts were bringing hedge 
and road into one level. Over all a great stillness reigned, which 
seemed but an added terror. A wild feeling of alarm took sudden 
hold of Sally, and like a scared animal she flew to the shelter of 
home, burst open the door, and leaving it open, looked with a 
frightened gaze around. All was as she had left it, except the 
fire, which had broken from a smouldering glow into a cheerful 
ruddy flame, The brightness gave comfort to her. She hastily 
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threw on some more wood, and, fearing that her supply might fail, 
she once more stepped outside to the little lean-to, where the 
faggots were stored. 

Through the open door the ruddy gleam of the fire fell on 
the white snow, lighting it up, and showing afar like a beacon 
light, its lurid flame rekindling the torch of hope within a 
despairing breast. 


Having drawn in her logs and her faggots, Sally fastened the 
old-fashioned hatch-door with bolt and bar, and with the assurance 
that she was securely shut in, she drew her chair in front of the 
fire, and once more began castle-building, 

Suddenly she gave a violent start. What was that ?—a 
groan? - No, it must he the wind; and with nervous haste she 
impressed upon herself the many times when the wind sounded 
so hollow and wild you might take it for the voice of something 
living. She There it was again—this time, though fainter, 
more distinct. It was useless to cheat herself: the sound she 
heard came from a living being. Creeping to the door, she put 
her ear to the ground and listened—listened until there came 
another groan—and then, through her chattering teeth, she 
managed to get out, ‘What is it? Is anybody there?’ No 
answer. ‘Whoare you?’ No reply came, and now no sound. 
The person had either gone away, or had become unconscious. 
Sally drew a sigh of relief, but the relief was momentary: sup- 
posing they were shamming, and hadn’t gone away, or that they 
were faint, or maybe dead. A shudder ran through Sally. She 
could not go to bed with that unknown something or somebody 
so near as only to be separated by the thin partition of wood. 
On such a bitter night somebody might have lost their way. 
Somebody might. . . . Already Sally had withdrawn the bar from 
the hatch, and opening it just wide enough to look out, she 
caught sight of a prostrate figure on the path—whether man or 
woman it was impossible to see. ‘ What’s the matter? What is 
it?’ No answer. With the stick with which she had armed 
herself, Sally ventured to move the garments of the inanimate 
form, and to her relief found they were those of a woman. The 
discovery scattered every fear. In another minute the whole 
door was wide open, and Sally was exerting all her strength to 
drag the poor creature in front of the fire. This effected, what 
next was to be done? In her mind’s eye she had the recollection 
of a lodger at Mrs. Tipper’s, who had been subject to what she 
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called ‘dead faints.’ Sally had often—under Mrs. Tipper’s 
directions—rubbed her hands, held burnt brown paper to her 
nose, and dashed her with cold water. 

On this occasion the cold water seemed superfluous, the un- 
fortunate sufferer being already saturated with wet and icy cold. 
To Sally’s practical mind a good drink of hot tea and to get her 
into something dry and warm would be the most certain cure; 
and while chafing her stiff hands she bethought her of the 
blanket off her bed in which, when she could get her wet clothing 
off, she would wrap her up. Already, however, the heat of the 
fire was beginning to restore animation, so that when Sally began 
trying to-remove the drenched gown, although seemingly power- 
less to open her eyes, the woman was sufficiently conscious to 
make a show of resistance. 

‘I’m only tryin’ to get yer wet things off of you,’ said Sally, 
bending down to her; ‘but if you’re comin’ to, we'll wait a 
minute or so.’ 

‘Let me be,’ murmured the woman; ‘I’m dying ’—and she 
sighed heavily—‘ I’m dying.’ 

‘Not a bit of it—not you,’ said Sally, cheerily. ‘ You'll feel 
better presently. You'll get warm and dry, and I'll make a cup 
o’ tea for ye. Poor soul! I wish now I hadn’t acted so silly, and 
had opened the door before; only when you’re alone by yourself 
you're forced to be a bit careful.’ 

The woman made no sign of having heard her—she lay again 
motionless, and Sally was just about to resort to the burnt paper 
when the closed eyes suddenly opened, and fixing themselves on 
the face near her: 

‘Where am 1?’ she asked. ‘ Who are you?’ 

‘ Never mind that now,’ said Sally, soothingly. ‘ You wouldn’t 
be a bit the wiser if I was to tell ye. Try and get to feel a little 
better. There’s time enough for all the rest afterwards. But in 
such a night, with nothing thicker than this on ’—and she held up 
the thin stuff gown drenched with wet—‘is enough to freeze up 
your senses altogether.’ 

‘I’m so ill,’ was murmured faintly. 

‘ Wait now till I get you the tea,’ 

‘Oh, it ain’t tea, *tis rest I’m needin’—to be quiet a bit. 
inside o’ my head a hammer seems goin’, and everything about is 
all of a swim. I can’t see your face properly. You seem a young- 
looking thing. What’s your name—eh?’ The questions were 
jerked out as if the effort to speak gave pain. 
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‘ Sally —tiat’s my name.’ 

‘Sally? Ah! Oh, Sally, you won’t turn me out? You'll 
let me be here till morning ?’ 

‘ Why, I ain’t the one to turn out a dog in this weather,’ said 
Sally, stoutly, ‘let alone a fellow-creature. And you shall have 
my bed, too, and I'll stretch out by the fire here. Now never 
mind about thankin’ me’; for the woman was trying to clutch her 
hand. ‘If the trath was to be told, I ain’t half sorry that you’re 
here. I’d sat by myself till l’d got a fit of the all-overs, and was 
wantin’ somethin’ to do; and so here in comes you for me to look 
after. Now, what name shall I call you by?’ 

‘Maggie,’ was said, after a little hesitation. Sally nodded 
approval, and lent her aid to raise her visitor into a chair; then 
she bustled about to get the tea ready, but the sick woman could 
not drink it. The laboured manner of speaking, which Sally had 
attributed to her hitherto recumbent position, seemed more 
marked than before. She kept her hand to her side, explaining 
that she felt ‘a catch’ there and distressed herself by her efforts 
to cough, saying she had such a load on her chest that if she 
could only give a cough it would ease her. 

‘Was you trying to. reach your home?’ asked Sally, who at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing her efforts crowned by the 
poor wanderer lying in greater ease in her bed. 

‘Home! Ah, I haven’t had a home for many a long year.’ 

Sally looked her surprise. Neither in appearance nor manner 
did this Maggie answer. to.the usual tramp. True, her clothes 
were worn and poor, but it was tattered finery that, like herself, 
seemed to have known better days. ‘No home—no friends— 
nothing—not I What are ye starin’ at me like that for—eh ?’ 
and her voice sounded fierce and shrill. ‘Now you knows that— 
what I am—are ye wantin’ to give me the kick-out ?’ the eyes, 
previously so dull, glittered with sudden fury. Sally laid her hand 
on the coverlet drawn close round the unknown’s shoulder. 

‘That ’ud be a poor reason for me turnin’ round ’pon you,’ she 
said. ‘I’ve known the feelin’ myself: I’ve stood in the streets 
without a roof to give me shelter, or a helpin’ hand that I’d a 
claim on’; and in an instant memory brought before Sally her own 
poor self standing, thrust out, heart-broken and forlorn, By her 
side Bill was offering comfort to her—offering to marry her. 
Suppose that he had not been the man he was? The eyes that 
she had turned within fell upon the wanderer, whose tawdry finery, 
uncared-for body, and lined, haggard face told of more than 
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poverty. A turn of her head, and Sally saw her own reflection, 
neat, comely, with a grace of youth which, when she was a be- 
grimed little drudge, had never shown itself. And all this she owed 
to Bill—but for him it might be she lying there. A great swell 
of emotion rose in Sally. Her body seemed too small to contain 
her heart, full to bursting. For his sake, because of all he had 
done for her, would she succour this poor sufferer. With no 
teaching for guidance, it seemed to Sally that in paying this 
Cebt of gratitude she was paying what might be repaid to Bill. 

‘T’ll look to her, and feed her, and ’tend her till she’s well,’ 
mentally soliloquised Sally; ‘and all and everything I do is done 
for sake of him, and to be set down to his score. Maggie,’ she 
said aloud, stooping over the woman, who at the sound of her 
voice wearily opened her eyes, ‘the best friend you’ve found is one 
that’s unbeknownst to you, and ‘tis for his sake that I'll be a 
sister and a mother to ye.’ 

The poor creature, half roused to consciousness, tried to grasp 
ler hand. ‘All right,’ added Sally, giving it to her,‘only you 
mustn’t think o me: ’tain’t me that’s doin’ for ye, mind —’tis him. 
What you must try and say is, All this is the work o’ William 
Kitto—that’s his name—-William Kitto—Bill.’ 

Into the eyes that had been fixed on Sally, without seeming 
to see her, there leaped upa sudden fire. * William Kitto—Kitto!’ 
she exclaimed, breathlessly, trying to pull herself up by Sally’s 
arm. ‘That’s him,’ she screamed— that’s he that I’m after—he 
that’ But, exhausted, she fell back on the pillow, and Sally, 
bending down, straining to catch what she was muttering, could 
only hear, ‘ Husband—wife—marriage lines—safe sewed up inside 
my stays’; and with this effort the last flicker of reason seemed to 
go out, and nothing came after but the ravings of fever. 





¥. 


EarR.y the next morning, along the road that led to the neigh- 
bouring village Sally was hurrying, bent on getting some 
physic from the Galen of the place, applied to by those who could 
not afford the far-off doctor. 

‘A relation of Mr. Kitto’s had been taken with a sort of fever,’ 
she explained, ‘and was ravin’ like anybody mad, and not knowin’ 
what she was sayin’.’ 
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Poor Sally! the time was past when she could stem her sorrow 
by cheating herself with this comfort. For hours during the 
watch of that terrible night she had bravely struggled to believe 
that it was a make-up—a pack o’ lies that the woman was shriek- 
ing; but at last suspense became intolerable, and at length a 
moment came when Sally held in her hands the marriage certifi- 
cate of William Kitto and Maggie Duncan. Sewn up with the 
certificate was a letter from Bill himself—written years before— 
taking God to witness that he would never live with this woman 
again, never own her as a wife; that rather than do so he’d put 
a stone round his neck and jump into the river. Every word 
breathed misery and despair ; and Sally, as she spelt them through, 
let ber tears fall fast in sympathy. The sick woman in her bed 
was living over again the meeting on Tosshot Common, screaming 
with laughter at Bill’s horror that she was not dead, and vowing 
vengeance because he had escaped her. It was plain now why 
Bill had run off. 

‘Poor Bill! poor Bill!’ Sally kept repeating; and then she 
thought of her poor self—that she and Bill must part. Sally had 
never realised how dear he was to her. She knew that she would 
slave for him, starve with him, stick to him; but love him !—she 
had not thought much about that. Expression, analysis of 
feeling is rarely indulged in with the class to which Sally and 
Bill belonged. But this unlooked-for, tragic event made her heart 
an open book to her; she knew now that Bill was bound up with 
every fibre of her being, that to live with him was life, to part 
from him, leave him to another, was death to her. No teaching 
had Sally ever had to show her that there was a sin in sin beyond 
the temporal punishment it brought. To have stayed on with 
Bill would not have burdened her conscience by a feather’s weight, 
only that the other one had the law on her side, and marrying two 
wives meant transportation fora man. At Mrs. Tipper’s, Sally’s 
sole literature had been the lodgers’ castaway newspapers, and she 
had studied the police reports with advantage. There was no 
longer a doubt. It was she who must go. In her ears rang the 
curses that the fevered woman was calling down upon her. She 
had evidently found out that Bill had taken to himself another 
wife, and, with all the inconsistency of an evil mind, the venom 
of her hatred was mostly directed towards the woman who might 
be dear to the husband she had deserted. 

For ten days, with unremitting care, Sally nursed her rival. 
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Slowly the poor wretch crept back to life and reason, but her 
strength was no greater than that of a helpless child. Bit by bit 
she had given her version of her miserable life. How that her 
husband had been hard to her, the world had been cruel, and that 
she was now friendless, homeless, with no hope but that ‘of 
revenge,’ and always at this point of her story she would vainly 
struggle to get up, saying she must get to the village—where she 
fancied he lived—or else he would give her the slip and be off. 

One night, after talking more than usual, she fell back exhausted 
and faint, and then it was that Sally seized the opportunity of 
saying, ‘Now, look here—you must leave the findin’ o’ your 
husband to me. I haven’t said so before, but I knows the man, 
and I'll go to-morrow early, and he shall come to ye.’ 

In the midst of her weakness Maggie gave a diabolical leer of 
incredulity. 

‘ Well, you won't see him no other ways,’ said Sally. ‘You 
haven’t got the strength to stand.’ 

‘And no wonder, seein’ I never gets nothin’ from you to put 
strength into me.’ 

The craving for spirits and beer—of which Sally had none to 
give—had been the occasion of many a battle. 

‘When he comes he can do as he likes by you,’ said’ Sally, 
artfully. ‘The two of ye can stop here a bit together if you’m 
minded to, for I’m forced to go-off to see after a friend of mine.’ 

Maggie feigned to murmur, but she accepted the offer, and 
lying there with closed eyes—lacking strength to keep them 
open—she found comfort in the thought of all she would pillage 
before Sally’s return. She had sunk so low that gratitude had no 
meaning for her, and the goodness shown her only made her 
snigger over the ‘softs’ these country folk were. 

It was a letter from Bill which had occasioned this joapoenl of 
Sally’s, saying that he should return early the following day. By 
that time Sally must have turned her back on home; and having 
settled the invalid and provided for her morning wants, the poor 
girl sat down to write her letter of farewell. But the dawn came, 
and yet the letter was unwritten. Sally knew what she wanted 
to say, but to put it into words was impossible. The task of 
writing was so laborious that the manual effort destroyed the 
power of composition. She made a packet of her marriage certi- 
ficate and the money, which she divided with Bill, and, with an 
overwhelming sense of misery, was turning to go, when a sudden 
inspiration came as a ray of comfort to her. She recollected that 
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xx meant kisses. On the paper she made fully a dozen, adding, 
in an almost illegible scrawl, ‘When this you see, remember 
me.—SALLy.’ Then with her bundle in her hand she slipped out, 
softly closed the door, and, turning her back upon her little home, 
she took the road that led to London. 





VI. 


NEVER would Bill forget the shock of that morning when, so 
unexpectedly, he had stood face to face with the wife who had 
ruined his life. . 

He had come back rejoicing that she was dead, and that he had 
buried her, resolutely stifling the still small voice that would 
throw doubt on the ‘ found drowned ’ woman being she. The wish 
being father to the thought, he had readily fallen into the trap 
laid to extort money from him, and had easily brought himself to 
put faith in the statements of those whose nature was to lie. Well, 
if ever man was paid out he was, as, with Sally’s little packet 
clenched im his hand, he stood looking at the woman who lay in 
her bed. 

‘T’ve found ye out!’ she gasped, recovering from the paroxysm 
into which the-sight of Bill had thrown her. 

He gave a nod of assent. ‘How did ye find me?’ he asked, 
coldly. 

‘She found you—she as brought ye—Sally: ye knows her, 
don’t ye?’ she added, finding he did not reply. 

‘Yes,’ he said, in the same measured way; ‘she’s her I took 
in place of you.’ 

She made a desperate clutch at him and fell back, shrieking, 
‘It’s a lie—a lie!’ 

* No—it ain’t no lie. I married her thinkin’, e’ceptin’ ’twas 
down in the bottommost depths of my heart, that you was dead. 
This is twice you've dodged me. She never heard of ye, or 
know’d of ye. Everything here is hers to the bed you’re lyin’ 
on, and she’s gone away from it all, and it’s you’s left to me.’ 

By an effort she turned her face to the wall, and the two 
remained silent—Bill motionless, stunned in mind, body, and 
feeling ; Maggie filled with an indescribable fury that the object of 
her heaped-up vengeance had escaped her. 
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As time went on, the bodily needs of the sick woman necessi- 
tated some-.intercourse. Unless she was to die Bill must attend 
to her; but all the time he was making up his mind—coming to 
a, decision—which he resolved to take without delay. He had 
tried to keep honest and straight, but Fate was against him—had 
tied a log round his leg which he couldn’t run from. Somehow, 
he didn’t seem much to care what became of him; only stay 
nere with her? No; he’d leave her the money, and when she’d 
drunk that through she could sell up the home and furniture, as 
she’d done before. 

‘You knows that I ain’t goin’ to stop with ye,’ he blurted out, 
by way of preparation for his departure. ‘ You can’ He was 
beginning to tell her what he meant to leave, but at the first 
word of going all her pent-up jealousy burst forth, and from her 
lips poured out such a torrent of oaths and curses against Sally 
that, to save himself from the sudden mad desire to kill her, he 
rushed from the room, caught up his hat, and fled like one pur- 
sued. He was half across the moor before he stopped, and after 
a pause for breath went on again, determined not to risk a second 
time that temptation. He would get to one of the ports, go on board 
some outward-bound ship, and put the ocean between him and that 
woman. Only he must see Sally once more; and having a strong 
suspicion of where she had gone, he took the train to London, 
and followed her to the house of the woman who, pending their 
marriage, had given her shelter. 

She did not seem surprised to see him, and her only reproach 
‘was: ‘Why didn’t ye trust me, Bill—what did ye think, then?’ 

Bill did not answer. ‘I know,’ continued Sally, encouragingly, 
‘what you thought—that she was dead.’ 

‘I wish to God she was.’ 

‘If she had been, *twould have been a good job for you and 
me,’ said Sally, simply, ‘ but as things is, try and make the best 
of it, Bill.’ 

Bill shook his head hopelessly. ‘I’m tiredo’ that game. No; 
I’ve throwed up the sponge, and I’m off to sea.’ 

‘And what’s she to do?’ 

‘ Do?’ cried Bill. ‘Do what she’s done before, when she’s drunk 
through what I’ve left her.’ 

‘ But now where is she—who’s left with her ?’ 

‘ Nobody.’ 

* But she can’t help herself: she’ll die.’ 

‘ Let her—die like a dog: ’tis all she’s fit for. She ’—— 
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But Sally’s hand against his mouth stopped him. ‘ No, Bill, 
no—never mind. I knows you've had a lot to suffer, but play 
fair now. Once on her legs ag’en, act as you will by her, but 
not now. No; ’twouldn’t be you. If you’m bound on goin’,’ she 
added, seeing he made no answer, ‘ well, I’ll go back and do what’s 
wanted for her.’ ; 

‘You! Why, ’twas curses on you that drove me out o’ the place. 
I don’t know that I shouldn’t ha’ done better by stayin’—there’d 
ha’ bin’ some satisfaction in swingin’ for her.’ 

‘Poor soul! What matter to me what she calls me ?—she 
couldn’t say more than I’ve listened to; but I don’t care—it ain’t 
true, though but for you ’—and she put her hand on his arm—“‘ it 
might be.’ 

Bill’s eyes sought the ground: his bitterness seemed melting 
away: that heart of stone which lay so heavy within him was 
turning into flesh again. 

‘If I was to stop,’ he muttered, ‘ what could I do?’ 

‘What you’ve done before—start off on your rounds, and don’t 
come back ’til the time we used to do. And I'll look after her 
the whiles, and if she gets well quick, and makes it too hot for 
me, I'll let you know, and then—well, we'll see.’ 

There was much more said, but in the end this decision was 
acted on. They returned to the cottage to find Maggie too 
much exhausted to notice who restored her. Bill got together 
the small stock-in-trade, and, with Nettle in the cart, drove off at 
daybreak the next morning. 





Vil. 


TuatT year Bill’s round proved more than ordinarily prosperous. 
With little aptitude for sentiment, and no time for reflection, the 
perplexities of his life did not unduly affect him. Regularly he 
transmitted money to Sally, but during the three months which 
had passed he had not had a line from her. 

Every now and again, when jogging along, he felt the place 
beside him vacant, and, softened by this sudden yearning, he would 
stretch out his whip and gently rub old Nettle’s ear. 

One evening, returning to the little town at which he supplied 
the wants of his trade, he heard that a letter had been waiting for 
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a fortnight for him. Bill’s hands trembled as he opened it: all 
his wretchedness seemed to rise before him. 


‘dear Bill,—You’re wanted back. Come if you can.—SALLy.’ 


Leaving the cart and Nettle, Bill started on the following 
morning, reaching his home in the afternoon. It was late in 
August, and the common was in its glory. Up to the windows of 
the little cottage great bushes of yellow gorse gave forth their 
sweet perfume, and around the honey-laden bees hummed 
drowsily. Amid this peaceful scene the thought of anger and 
enmity jarred even upon Bill’s unemotional nature. He hesitated 
in front of the door, fearing what might await him. Suddenly the 
door opened, and Sally stood there. ‘I seed you comin’, she 
said, stepping out and indicating that he was to follow her. She 
was looking pale and thin, her eyes heavy with much watching. 

‘What’s up?’ said Bill. ‘’Twas only last night I got your 
letter.’ | 

‘She ain’t no better,’ said Sally, gravely. ‘ She ain’t long for 
this world, Bill.’ 

He made no answer. Now that what he had so wished for 
was likely to come to pass he did not seem able to rejoice. 
Sally’s manner awed him. 

*I don’t know how you'll take it—the parson’s up with her.’ 
Bill’s look indicated his surprise. ‘ Oh, they have been good, and 
so has everybody around in comin’ and sendin’ things. Not a day 
passes but there’s soup and stuff for Mrs. Kitto.’ 

‘Oh ’—and Bill gave an indignant snort—‘is that the name 
they give her? What do they call you, then?’ 

‘I never axed—whatever they likes: ’tis all the same to me. 
Everybody knows how we stands—her and you and me.’ Then, 
seeing the vexed look that overspread his face, she added, ‘ She 
told of it herself, Bill.’ 

‘Yes, I'll back her to do that,’ he said, bitterly. 

* But not as you thinks, Bill. Why, now ’tis like a child and 
its mother with us two; whatever she wants she looks to me for. 
And the parson, he’s never showed no scorn to me; he always says, 
“ You’re a good woman ”—I’m sure I don’t know what for, ’cos I’ve 
never shammed or hoaxed any of em. Gentlefolks is very nice in 
their ways,’ she went on, after a pause. ‘ Parson takes it quite to 
heart that he can’t make her sorry. She knows she’s goin’, but 
she don’t care. She thinks more of my bein’ by her than any- 
thing he says. You'll come up, won’t ye? “Iwas he told me to 
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writ for you to come. He said ‘twas the right thing, so I 
did it.’ 

Bill stepped across the threshold without a word; silently he 
followed Sally up to the sick-room. 

To his boundless surprise the parson—before whom he felt 
terribly shamefaced—rose and took him by the hand. ‘I’m glad 
to see you, Kitto,’ he said. ‘ We've anxiously watched for your 
coming. A few hours more, I fear, might have been too late’; and 
he moved aside for the husband to take his place at the bedside. 

‘Speak to her, Bill,’ whispered Sally, noting that he drew 
back. ‘ Kind, you know,’ she added, anxiously. 

Bill made a supreme effort, and, gulping down long years of 
bitterness and misery, ‘ Well, old gal,’ he said, ‘ how goes it 
with ye?’ 

Slowly the dying woman raised her eyes and fixed them on 
him. After some moments an unintelligible murmur escaped her, 
and she looked at Sally, who bent down over her, but what she 
wished to say they could not tell. 

‘I think it’s your hand, Sally,’ said the vicar, who was watch- 
ing them. A look showed that he had guessed rightly. ‘Give 
her yours, Kitto.’ Bill obeyed, and feebly Maggie brought the 
two together. 

‘That is good—that is right,’ said the vicar. ‘ Those that for- 
give shall be forgiven. You wish them to be happy, don’t you?’ 

She gave a little sign for reply. ‘And we wish you to be 
happy, too, poor soul—to go to that home where sorrow and sin are 
forgotten. That is where you want to go—eh ?’ 

This time the face did not answer him: into it came a look 
which hushed those around. Presently she drew a deep breath, 
and, with an effort as if to raise herself, she said :— 

‘Is they such as Sally there?’ 

‘Yes. Sally herself hopes one day to follow you.’ 

‘ All right—T’ll be off, then—TI'll go.’ 

And falling back on the pillow, those who bent over her saw 
that she had set out on her journey. 


Sally and Bill were re-married. Their wedding was quite a 
gala day; but up to the present moment Sally is puzzled to know 
why people make such a fuss about her, 


Louisa Parr. 
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An Italian Country House. 


A.D. 1490-1500. 


HIS description of a ‘villa’ belonging to a wealthy Bolognese in 
the early days of the Renaissance is translated from the Latin 
of Giambattista Spagnoli, once well known in all the grammar- 
schools of Europe as Baptista Mantuanus. Born at Mantua in 1448, 
and dying at Bologna, General of the Carmelite Order of religious, 
in 1516, he left behind him the record of a blameless life and 
fifty-five thousand verses in by no means blameless Latin. Of 
these, no less than fifty-four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight and five-sixths have duly achieved oblivion, and the remain- 
ing line and a sixth would doubtless have been equally successful 
had they not been embalmed for ever—a typical fly-in-amber— 
in the utterances of one ‘ Holofernes, a Schoolmaster,’ in Shak- 
spere’s ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ 


‘ Fauste, precor gelidé quando pecus omne sub umbra 
Ruminat— 


and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan! I may speak of thee as 
the traveller doth of Venice :— 
Vinegia, Vinegia, 
Chi non ti vede non te pregia. 


Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan! who understandeth thee not loves . 
thee not.’ 

Still, admitting that posterity has exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in forgetting all about Baptista’s hexameters, pentameters, 
and sapphics, the adventurous explorer of his works will find that 
his time has not been wholly wasted. He will find that both 
Spenser and Milton, to mention no smaller names, have been there 
before him, and have not disdained to appropriate more than one 
or two of his thoughts and expressions. More particularly will 
he find that this has been the case with Baptista’s ‘ Alphonsus,’ a 
quasi-epic in six books relating the adventures after death of a 
younger half-brother of Isabella of Castile, on his way from Spain 
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to Paradise in company with an elderly monitor named Audentius, 
who possesses, in addition to a pair of wings, a vast fund of know- 
ledge relating to the topography of the Great Beyond both infernad 
and supernal, and an equally remarkable desire of imparting his 
useful information to his youthful pupil. In this singular ‘ Vision 
of Judgment’ he will find a highly picturesque description of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory on the banks of Lough Dearg, which the 
travellers apparently approach by a kind of tunnel under France 
and the Irish Channel—a reference to Pope Joan, and a collection 
of personifications, Death, Hunger, Disease, and so forth, with 
whose features he is already familiar in the galleries of later 
dealers in allegorical portraiture. He will find, too, in a 
poem addressed to Giovanni Crestoni, the compiler of the first 
Greek Lexicon, how signal and far-reaching was the influence 
exercised by the spirit of the Renaissance over a sympathetic 
ecclesiastic, who, born half a century earlier, might have blossomed 
into a medizval saint. In the verses, moreover, here translated 
he will find the interest which attaches to a series of sketches on 
the spot of the interior and exterior of an Italian country-mansion 
at the close of the fifteenth century—sketches from the hand of a 
master who was himself an admirer and intimate of Andrea 
Mantegna, and probably also of Francia. 

Another interest, too, if I may estimate by my own the feel- 
ings of. other fishermen in the waters of oblivion, he will find in 
‘ them—a certain subtle and pathetic fin-de-siécle sentiment which 
still appeals strongly across the four intervening ages to such of 
us in these latter days as have not yet succumbed to the pestilence 
of specialism. 

The poem itself is to be found in the fifth book of Baptista’s 
‘Sylva’ or Miscellanies, and is entitled ‘ Villa Refrigerii,’ which 
the casual reader might be apt to infer means simply ‘ The Villa of 

tefreshment.’ A glance, however, at the preceding poem makes 
it clear that the gentle Carmelite, who ever loves a pun, is here 
simply playing on the name of his friend Giambattista Refrigerio, 
and from incidental notices in the two sets of verses it may be 
gathered also that this friend and namesake probably held some 
high official position in Bologna the ‘Learned’ and the ‘ Fat,’ 
that his uncle Florio was a venerable counsel learned in the law, 
that he was wealthy in land and fee, and spent much money on 
books, and that he possessed a most desirable country residence 
at’ Ociamo, a hamlet some leagues distant from Bologna on the 
high road leading from that city through Imola and Forli to 
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Rimini. The plague, it would seem, was at this time raging in 
Bologna, and Refrigerio had invited the poet to leave his Carmel- 
tte cloister for a time and seek safety with him at Ociamo. He 
accepted the invitation, and, by way of thanks to his host, wrote 
and dedicated to him some three hundred hexameters wherein he 
describes the villa itself, its surroundings, and a number of 
books which he found there. All of these last, I incline to think, 
were printed volumes. Livy, Sallust, Pliny, Virgil, and Horace 
had already all been printed, most of them more than once; and 
much of Cicero was in print before the collected edition of his 
works was published at Milan in 1498-99. Plato, probably, was 
represented by the translation of Ficino, and Aristotle possibly by 
Cardinal Bessarion’s version of the ‘Metaphysics.’ Strabo was avail- 
able in the Latin of Guarino of Verona and Gregory Tiphernas ; 
and Plutarch had been rendered piecemeal by a sort of literary 
syndicate. Of St. Augustine and St. Jerome many works had 
been published, but the epithet ‘three-tongued,’ as applied to 
the latter, would seem to indicate some edition of the Father 
containing his expositions of passages and words in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. The first in which these are included is, 
I believe, that of Nicholaus Kesler, Basle, 1497, in which a 
desperate hash is made of the Greek, and a blank—symbolic of 
utter despair—is left for the Hebrew. Kesler, nevertheless, 
swaggers hugely in the colophon over the faultlessness of his 
volume, and strongly urges on all students the advisability of not 
purchasing manuscripts, but only such books as are ‘impressed 
with characters by the new art’; advice which, whether sound 
or not, had, I imagine, been followed by the proprietor of 
Ociamo. 

As life is short, and Italian landscape has not greatly changed 
in the country districts lying south of ‘wandering Po,’ I have 
omitted bodily the first half of Baptista’s poem, in which he 
expatiates at large on the beauty and fertility of his friend’s 
estate, and trots out, according to his wont, a vast amount of 
classic lore in describing its hills and woods and rivers, its corn- 
fields and meadows grazed by bulls proud of eye and deep of 
dewlap, its upland pastures whereon browse flocks of snowy fleece, 
its orchards of quince and apple, its gardens of fig and olive, and 
its vineyards of Lesbian and Marzotid grapes, wherein the matron- 
vines predominate oppressively over their husband elms. This is 
how he continues when at last he arrives at 
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VILLA REFRIGERIO. 


Now turn I thence to sing the domicil 
Of Refrigerio on its gentle hill. 


THE PorcH. 


The porch, a floor-space girt with walls four-square 
Shuts out the mountain and moist southern air ; 
But the broad doorway, yielding ingress free 
Under the vault of its high canopy 

With a thin ridge of roofing capped about, 

Faces the westering sun, and all without 

It flaunts brave show of gold and minium 

In pious pageantry, that all who come 


May know what warden-saints the household keep. 


THE Back. 


Northward, the mansion lifts its roof-tree steep 
And o’er the fields from those high terraces 
Whence it looks forth at vantage, lessening sees 
The road whereby the pilgrim fareth on 

To the Adriatic, skirting Rubicon. 


THE FRONT. 


Thus much arear the house displays, but turns 
To face the cool south wind the front that burns 
With Punic cinnabar aflame all o’er. 


THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


Between the wings o’ the open outer door 
Is seen the entrance-hall, not deep nor wide, 
Where settles of live rock on either side 
Invite the weary. Here ancestral shields 
And legends of old praise on painted fields 
Are meetly blazoned, which the passer-by 
Takes note of and the guest reads leisurely. 
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THE JANITOR. 


Here keepeth watch and ward beside the door, 
Trusty and true, the Master’s janitor, _ 

Sore cumbered with the weight of mane and fell, 
A wee, wee doggie, yet most terrible 

And harsh of spirit, menacing of eye 

And tooth, most like that boar whom anciently 
Stout Meleager slew in Calydon. 

His ears erect are curved like horns upon 

His awful forehead—reddish at the tips, 
Though all beside be white. High o’er his hips, 
And circling inward on itself, the tail 

Is perilously fringed with rays of bale 

Which at the end draw to a little star. 
Whetting Cerberean wrath, he drives afar 

With dreadful bark the stranger, while the din 
Sends news from hall without to house within. 


THe Banquet HALL. 


A second door, unfolding right and left, 

Reveals the greater hall, fair hung with weft 

Of storied tapestries and painted fair 

With cunning fancies. Lo, Parnassus there 
Uplifts his double peak, and Helicon 

Weds to the neighbour clouds that play thereon 
His topmost fells. Here roam the goddesses 
Of Castaly among their brooks and trees. 

Here to the music of their cithern strings 
Apollo with his sisters sits and sings. 


Here, to three suns, with mystic knots and bows 


Three flames are knitted and three hearts to those— 


A riddle he that wrought alone can rede. 


Here, too, the warrior-wight who won for meed 
By land and sea the fame that grows not dim, 

Great Pompey stands—but yet not all of him, 

For, since his valour is so great, the small 

And crowded world cannot contain it all, 

The artificer discreetly found it best 
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To limn him bust-wise, shoulders, head, and chest, 
Yet so that through them doth most clearly shine 
The very image of his soul divine. 

Without, a broad and wondrous circlet girds 

The doughty Duke with blazoned scrolls and swords, 
Meet emblem of his praise beyond the sphere. 


This hall, wherethrough the sinking sun shines clear, 
Is light the whole day long—no darkness falls 
Throughout its ample span on floor or walls. 

The frets that vein the ceiling’s broad extent, 
Making a frame, round each compartiment, 

Meet with the meeting cornice, and, between, 
The pictured panellings reflect the sheen 

Of polished tables far below, most meet 

For noble feasting. Here in summer’s heat 

The guest enjoys cool shade, in winter’s chill 

A blazing hearthstone. Come whene’er he will, 
He findeth comfort here the whole year through. 


THE MASTER’S CHAMBER. 


Southwestward thence, lo, inner chambers two, 

Both giving on one passage. On this side 

The household’s Master and his Dame abide. 
Troth-guardian Juno, faith that knows no fraud, 
Piety stainless, chastity unflawed 

Dwell with them here and hence with them go forth. 


THE GUEST’S CHAMBER. 


The other is the Guest’s room, to the north, 
With its sweet beds apparelled sumptuously. 
Here sleepeth he o’ nights, by daylight free 
No less to enjoy his leisure, bury care, 

And build at will his castles in the air. 

Over against the dawn the portico 

With colonnade of fair long shafts arow 
O’erlooks a hill whereon the deities 

Have lavished largess—Pallas olive-trees, 
Vines Bacchus, myrtles Venus, pine-trees tall 
The Berecyntian, laurels virginal 
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The maid who fled the Sun-god. On that hill 
From boughs for ever leafy falls a still 
Green shade for ever fragrant with sweet airs. 


THe First FL Loor. 


Now to the first-floor landing mount the stairs. 


Look round! Each room repeats the room below. 


Wall-space and passage like proportions show, 
And all the members answer each to each. 


THE GRANARY FLOoR. 


Returning, climb the stairs again, and reach 
The granary floor, whereon the garnered gold 
Of harvest glows, and wealthy store untold 
Of fruits o’ the earth and garden provender. 


THE CELLAR. 


Descending next, behold where year on year 
From casks of vintage mellowing underground 
The vaulted cellar through its cave profound 
Breathes perfume as of Mareotid grapes. 


A TREASURY. 


Full many a not less worthy theme escapes 
My muse’s ken, the hours so fleetly pace ; 
Yet, Giambattista mine, one crowning grace 
Here have I found which least of all men I 
Can pass ungracious and ungrateful by— 

A treasure-house that in comparison 

Makes poor these wonders of Hymettian stone, 
These marbles Libya quarried for thy halls, 
These carven columns bright with capitals 
And wreaths of gilded brass ;—nor mean I yet 
The partner of thy bed, thy Margaret, 
Another Dido—Venus though she be 

For beauty, and for worth Penelope— 

But, for the time now lacks to speak of her 
As fain I would, those praises I defer, 

And woo another wind my course to steer. 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE TREASURY. 


His seat august, lo, Plutarch holdeth here, 
He of the mighty mouth, who doth proclaim 
The deeds of heroes, weighing name by name 
The great of other lands against our own. 
Here Livy, sire of history, grave of tone 

And stately, speaks ; and Sallust, eloquent, 
Graceful and sweet, unfolds his high intent. 
Here Strabo looks as from Olympus down 

On continent and island, tilth and town 

And desert wastes o’ the sea that doth unite 
All lands and sunder. Pliny the infinite 
Secrets of dedal Nature doth indite, 

And registers in harsh and rugged phrase 
The loveliness and wonder of her ways. 

Here Cicero achieves with tongue and pen 
More mighty than the swords of arméd men, 
Conquests beyond the Moor and Indian. 

Lo, here Aineis! Not all Hellas can 

Show aught its equal—nay, it doth excel 

" The force of Nature—from the stars it fell, 
Flowed down from Jove, full of immortal grace 
And sovranty, an earthly dwelling-place 

Of Him who thus tells man what man may be. 


Here, too, Venusian Horace bitingly 

Taxes the crimes of Rome, or, rapt in song, 
Smiteth his various lyre the stars among. 

Here wisdom’s well-springs flow, the Stagyrite 
And deep-souled Plato, he on whom the light 
Fell from the counsels of the gods to show 

The height and depth of all that man may know, 
All poets can conceive or sages teach. 


Here he of Stridon in three-tonguéd speech, 
Eager of soul and instant, doth beseech 

The hearts of men with thundrous energy. 
He, too, of Carthage holdeth here his see 

As erst at Hippo, Father Augustine, 

The fountains of whose wisdom flowed divine 
Still unexhausted through a thousand tomes. 
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L’Envoy. 


Fain would I greet the rest, but evening gloams 
And night draws nigh and they are manifold. 


Thus hath my Muse portrayed thy country hold 
Whither she now hath fled and left far hence 
The fell contagion of the pestilence 

Here in all pleasaunce sojourning with thee, 

At Ociamo. Take this small gift from me! 


SEBASTIAN EVANS. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


THACKERAY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


T is generally understood that Mr. Thackeray wished no bio- 
graphy of himself to be written. The only contemporary 
author who could write that life as it should be done has therefore 
been obedient to her father’s desire. It is easy to understand and 
to sympathise with Mr. Thackeray’s reluctance to be made the 
hero of a biography. Scarce any biography in the world, except 
Boswell’s masterpiece, tells the truth, and the whole truth. A man, 
like Cromwell, wants to be painted warts and all, if he must be 
painted. No modern biographer is likely to do this kind of work. 
Either he revels in all the tattle he can collect against and about 
his subject, or he has a dozen reasons—all excellent—for not speak- 
ing out. Many biographies are prolonged and anecdotic epitaphs. 
Mr. Thackeray was the last man in the world to enjoy the prospect 
of this too benevolent immortality. On the other hand, it is not 
everyone who wants to have all the trifles of his private life—his 
petulances, fits of temper, his blunders, his bad luck, dragged into 
the light. Mr. Carlyle may have thought this desirable; and if 
so, then, as the Yankee remarks, ‘I guess he got his druther.’ 
But it is easy to understand the absence of this ‘druther’ in an 
author’s mind. A writer like Mr. Thackeray gave himself to the 
world in his art, and with rather too little than too much reserve. 
Anyone can read a melancholy chapter of his life, ‘a living 
sorrow,’ in the Hoggarty Diamond. Who wants the details 
except the lover of tattle? Anybody can tell that he has loved 
unhappily, or what are the fortunes of Clive Newcome, of the elder 
George Warrington, of Henry Esmond derived from? They are 
written in tears. Everyone sees that Mr. Thackeray was not 
particularly happy at school, that he enjoyed himself at college, 
that he lived a good deal in Paris, that he often heard the:chimes 
at midnight, that he had lost money at cards. We have the 
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evidence of Mr. Deuceace, of Blundell Blundell, of Pendennis, of 
Captain Costigan. He had met and studied minxes, or he could 
not have given us Becky and Betty. What do the names of the 
minxes of real life matter to us? I could a tale, or a tradition, 
unfold concerning one of these ladies, but this is not a column 
of the New Journalism. What Mr. Thackeray thought of that 
glorious institution we can read in his remarks on ‘ Young Grub 
Street’; he is as frank about his animosities as about his dinners 
and his liking for a good dinner. All his experience he gave us, 
all his loves, hates, hopes and fears, his religion, his devotion to 
good letters, his generosity, his little bouts of impatience and 
petulance. What more, I ask, do we want? I know not whether 
a long, heavy biography of Montaigne exists or not. Montaigne 
tells us all we need to learn about him; we know him as well as 
Dr. Johnson, out of his own essays. Even so, if we have eyes to 
see, and a heart to feel, we know through his books, and through 
the: Letters published not long ago, all that is essential about 
Mr. Thackeray. Some like what they have learned thus ; some 
love the memory of the man, and his nature as they discern it; 
some do not love him at all, and pardon nothing, as they certainly 
seem to understand nothing. There were just such people about 
him while he lived. Some thought him a snob; some called him 
a cynic; one declared that ‘there is a want of heart in all he 
writes’; that ‘ his style of conversation is either openly cynical or 
affectedly good-natured and benevolent.’ We only see, feel, and 
understand in proportion as we have eyes, hearts, and brains. All 
these may be exercised on the Thackeray who declares himself in 
his books, just as well as on any Thackeray of a stout, well-padded 
biography. 

As no such biography has been produced by members of 
his family, there are various brief stories of his life, by the late 
Mr. Hannay, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, and, now, by Mr. Herman 
Merivale and Mr. Frank T. Marzials.'_ This has been an unlucky 
little book. Mr. Merivale as a young man knew Mr. Thackeray. 


He is a.true Thackerayan; he is not misled by the drivel about. 


cynicism. But he knew Mr. Thackeray towards the close of -a, 

life to which fame came late, and decline and death early. Thus 

Mr. Merivale may lay too smash stress on’ the ‘melancholy of his 

hero. He must have been gay enough im earlier years. . Mr. 

Merivale has been allowed to use some documents in the pos- 

session of Mr. Thackeray’s family ; he has also the. acventager:¢ of, 
1 Walter Scott. 
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sympathy, of old hereditary friendship, and of education such as 
Thackeray enjoyed. But, unluckily, Mr. Merivale’s health broke 
down when he had written some six chapters, including one on 
Thackeray’s friendship. Mr. Marzials, without some of Mr. 
Merivale’s opportunities, finished the book as well as he might, 
and the effect is, inevitably, rather an effect of patchwork. There 
are repetitions, and I venture to prefer Mr. Merivale’s critical 
passages to those of his partner or successor. Two hundred and 
fifty pages are too much for an essay, hardly enough for a com- 
plete biography. But the only reason for which one should desire 
a complete biography is, that it would contain more of Thackeray’s 
delightful letters. Minute accounts of his doings, of his journeys, 
of his quarrels and friendships, one does not need, or should not 
need. Such stories very seldom indeed tell all the truth. 

By this time, in articles such as Dr. John Brown’s excellent 
one, in the autobiographies of other people, in anecdotes, and in 
letters, a world of little items about Thackeray’s private life have 
been published. Mr. Merivale and Mr. Marzials use this material 
pretty freely. One has read much of it before, and perhaps these 
details hardly help the general picture. 

Mr. Merivale makes it plain enough (it was always plain 
enough) that Mr. Thackeray’s life was neither a successful nor a 
happy one. He was extremely sensitive—sensitive about others 
and about himself. ‘He liked to be liked, but he loved to be 
loved,’ and he also loved much. These are not the qualities 
of a life which is to be happy, especially if what we call bad luck 
or ill fortune accompanies them. The most affectionate heart, 
a heart that matched his brain, was widowed early, or wedded to 
a living regret. He could find nowhere the kind of love that 
was essential to him, and he probably was not even liked as he 
liked to be liked. 

He was not by any means all things to all men; where he 
despised a man, or was bored by a man, it may be assumed that 
he did not disguise his emotions. He allows Philip Firmin to 
behave like a brute, and apparently he has a kind of sym- 
pathy for that truculent hero. I do not mean, of course, that 
he behaved like Philip Firmin; but, if he could tolerate Philip 
at all, he was probably quite candid when he was bored. That is 
natural, but it is not what Marcus Aurelius, let us say, would 
have recommended. Like most humourists he was a man of 
moods: when his mood and that of anyone in his company were 
uncongenial, perhaps he may sometimes have become as chilly 
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as Gray, though, doubtless, never so wild as Charles Lamb. So 
he would get a reputation for being cynical and heartless—a 
charge contradicted as much by the generosity of his conduct as 
by the tenor of his writings. 

It was not stupid people only who misconceived him. A man 
justly celebrated used to be fond of telling an anecdote against 
Mr. Thackeray, which was clearly based on a misunderstanding. 
I have had to hear it several times, and restrained a longing to 
reply in certain well-known words of Dr. Johnson’s. It is plain 
enough, then, that Mr. Thackeray’s emotional nature met, as 
Mr. Merivale says, with disappointment in the world. Current 
and probable, though necessarily unprinted, anecdotes prove as 
much. Then, as to literary success, his was vast, but it came so 
late that he might almost have spoken of it as Johnson did of 
Chesterfield’s favour. It was a success curiously unpremeditated 
and unprepared for. As everyone knows, art, and not literature, 
was the field in which Mr. Thackeray would have preferred to find 

fame. Without the prick of necessity, it seems probable that he 
- would not have written at all, or, if he had written, would have 
made history his topic. A letter of his was printed lately, by a 
merchant of autographs, in which Mr. Thackeray tells an editor 
that he wishes to do an article of historical research. ‘I. like 
the work ; it is so gentlemanly,’ he says. Probably, when he was 
turning out ‘copy’ for Punch and other miscellanies, he often 
longed, as doubtless other men do, for the more austere and 
classical air of scholarship. He was naturally a serious student 
of literature. Had he been rich, he might have done no more, 
perhaps even much less, than his triend Fitzgerald. Like 
Fitzgerald, he was almost or quite a poet, as Mr. Merivale says, 
but he never seems to have trusted himself in poetry ; in poetry 
he seldom ‘spoke out.’ This reticence came of modesty and 
self-criticism. His true bent was really better indicated by his 
undergraduate parodies and tiny satires than by his love of 
painting or his liking for the work of scholarship. But it was 
necessity, the need of writing for his livelihood, that revealed to 
him his forte. Thus, when he succeeded at last, it was in a 
direction which he had not thought of in the dreams of his 
youth. ‘At last,’ too, was long in coming. His contemporary, 
Mr. Dickens, was a popular idol, as Mr. Merivale remarks, ‘ before 
Thackeray knew what he was going to be.’ Vanity Fair was not 
published till 1848, and then he had but fourteen years in front 
of him; and, ere they ended, his body was worn out; he had 











. 
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shot his: bolt, and we have only the broken promise of Denis 
Duval to show us how much of his genius he might have 
recovered. Even his late success, when it came, was troubled 
enough. Like very many great writers, he was unhappily sensi- 
tive to criticism. A letter to Mr. Aytoun, of Blackwood’s, is 
quoted here, in which he asks for ‘a hand,’ as Mr. Foker calls it— 
a friendly word. He withdrew the request. ‘But I know this, 
if I had the command of Blackwood, and a humouristical person 
like Titmarsh should come up, and: labour hard and honestly 
(please God) for ten years, I would give him a hand.’ Who 
would not, that had the chance? For we critics are only the 
sandwich-men of literature, and our only professional pleasure is 
to carry sandwich-boards for the truly great; or we are the 
claque, and have no merit but to applaud a good piece lustily, 
and ‘honestly, please God.’ When applause did not come, but 
blame, Mr. Thackeray felt it more than another. He was one of 
the very few great writers who cry out when they are hurt, and 
hit back, as in his reply to the peculiarly idiotic notice of -The 
Kickleburys, in the Times. I never saw the paper in the 
Saturday Review which he resented so much in his Roundabout 
Papers. In them he complained more than need be of the 
thorns about the fairy rose of literary success. He was by no 
means a perfect hero, let it be admitted. He had planted thorns 
enough in Bulwer Lytton. His attacks on the author of The 
Last Days of Pompeii are hardly to be understood, and one could 
wish that some of Jeames’s pleasantries on Bulwer Lytton were 
expunged from the works of Jeames’s creator. He had much to 
embitter him then, as in the comparative failure of Esmond, 
which it is now so hard to comprehend. In brief, his life was full 
of disappointment ; but he had, as Mr. Merivale says, the antidote 
of religion. His belief was of a sort now old-fashioned. This 
might be shown from his remarks on ‘George Sand and the New 
Apocalypse,’ wherein he has a glimpse of Darwinism, only to 
laugh at it. He was happy at least in this, that he was of a 
generation and a temperament to which faith was comparatively 
easy. Dr. John Brown speaks of a certain evening when 
Mr. Thackeray ‘spoke, as he seldom did, of divine things—of 
death, of sin, of eternity, of salvation; expressing his simple 
faith in God, and in his Saviour.’ And there are some who would 
rather believe and be antiquated with Thackeray than deny 
and be ‘advanced’ with a multitude of later ‘authorities.’ It is 
wisdom, nobility, goodness, that make an ‘authority’ in matters 
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of faith, not acquaintance with physiology or with the Babel 
of criticism. Mr. Dickens, too, believed. Perhaps the most 
pleasant paragraph, to the faithful of Mr. Thackeray, in this 
book is that which tells how he sought a reconciliation with 
Mr. Dickens, and how they shook hands in the hall of the 
Atheneum. Why they quarrelled is not made clear, nor is it 
important. The important thing is that, just before his sudden 
death, Mr. Thackeray yielded to the impulse which must have 
long beset him, and ‘could not bear to be on any but the old 
terms.’ The world, always pitting these great champions against 
each other, drove them into a rivalry most distasteful, probably, 
to both—to Thackeray certainly. He was ‘curiously free from 
literary jealousy.’ 

A popular novelist, in the presence of a loved friend of 
Thackeray, one day justified something he had said, done, or 
written, by remarking, ‘Sir Walter Scott said, or did, or wrote 
so-and-so.’ 

‘I do not think,’ answered Thackeray, ‘ that it becomes either 
you or me to speak of Sir Walter Scott as if we were his equals. 
Such men as you or I should take off our hats at the very 
mention of his name.’ 


But now with that great and good man he is almost ‘ equalled 


in renown.’ 


* * 
* 


The author of the following poem calls it, in the phrase of 
Wordsworth (though it is not in the style of that author), 


A HIGHLY VALUABLE CHAIN OF THOUGHTS. 


Had cigarettes no ashes, 
And roses ne’er a thorn, 
No man would be a funker 
Of whin, or burn, or bunker. 
There were no need for mashies, 
The turf would ne’er be torn, 
Had cigarettes no ashes, 
And roses ne’er a thorn. 


Had cigarettes no ashes, 
And roses ne’er a thorn, 
The big trout would not ever 

Escape into the river. 
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No gut the salmon smashes 
Would leave us all forlorn, 
Had cigarettes no ashes 
And roses ne’er a thorn. 


But ’tis an unideal, 

Sad world in which we’re born, 
And things will go ‘ contrairy’ 
With Martin and with Mary. 
And every day the real 

Comes bleakly in with morn, 
And cigarettes have ashes, 

And every rose a thorn. 


* * 
* 


As to one of the misfortunes here deplored, Mr. Eugene 


Field says very wisely, in his ‘ Little Book of Western Verse’ 
(Scribners) : 


And, really, fish look bigger than they are before they’re caught, 
When the pole is bent into a bow, and the slender line is taut ; 
When a fellow feels his heart rise up like a doughnut in his throat, 
And he lunges in a frenzy up and down the leaky boat. 

Oh, you who've been a fishing will endorse me when I say 

That it always is the biggest fish you catch that gets away. 


Talking of Mr. Eugene Field reminds me that I wish The 
Ship had never been freighted with his Dutch Lullaby. The 
post brings nothing but letters asking leave to set the rhyme to 
music, Gentlemen composers, please besiege Mr. Field, not me. 
I believe that Messrs, Osgood, of 45 Albemarle Street, publish 
Mr. Field’s poems and stories; at all events, in New York Messrs. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons publish them, and excellent reading many 
of them are, 


* * 
* 


Some persons are painfully incredulous. The Fishing Gazette 
publishes the following abridged narrative as ‘The Major’s Yarn,’ 
implying that the ‘ yarn’ is not to be trusted : 


I once saw a thing in Japan which has puzzled me ever since. I 
may as well tell you first that I have gone in thoroughly for conjuring, 
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and know perfectly all the tricks the Jappas use; but what I am going 
to tell had nothing to do with that, but sheer gymnastic skill. I had 
been out shooting near Tokio, and was returning in my ‘ ricksha,’ when 
I saw a performance was going on in a little village I passed through. 
I told the coolie to stop, and got out to watch. There were the usual 
things—bamboo ladder, slack wire, &c.—and the company were cer- 
tainly very good, but from the expectant look of the audience the trick 
of the evening had not come off. At last an old wizened man came 
into the ring, and was met with shouts of applause. He had a 
common ball of string in his hand, which he handed round for in- 
spection. I examined it thoroughly, and found it all square. He 
stepped into the centre of the ring, twisted one end of the string round 
the finger of his left hand, and with the right threw the ball in the air. 
The ball mounted higher and higher until it had entirely unrolled 
itself; then, hand over hand, he climbed up! ‘ But how. did he get 
down?’ ‘Qh, I didn’t wait to see.’ 


This is only the beginning of a ‘ yarn’ which is as old as the 
hills. The late Colonel Yule kindly gave me a set of notes, 
which I have mislaid, in which the same Oriental narrative was 
traced through some five hundred years. As a rule, another man 
follows the first up the rope, with a knife in his hand, cuts the 
first man to pieces, throws the pieces down to the earth, réturns, 
reunites them, and revivifies his friend. Ibn Batuto, the old 
Arab traveller in the East, saw the thing done, and tells the 
story. IfIam not mistaken, Colonel Yule quotes the Arab in a 
note to his Marco Polo. The Colonel had cuttings of modern 
instances from Indian newspapers. No one who reads Ibn Batuto’s 
remarkable version can doubt that he believed he saw what he 
reports. It seems probable, from various indications, that he was 
‘hypnotised.’ He was extremely ill after beholding this adven- 
ture and another magical exhibition at the court of the King of 
Delhi. ‘ Living and honourable men’ have told me instances of 
Indian conjuring not so startling, but equally irreconcilable with 
the laws of gravitation. Nor has the mango-tree trick yet been 
explained, as far as I am aware. An English writer of the seven- 
teenth century saw it done, with remarkable circumstances, in 
England. . The Fishing Gazette has acquired an incredulous habit 
from consorting with anglers. But anglers do not lie like 
golfers. See Golf! See the anecdotes in that deserving serial. 
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Verses have accumulated in the coffers of the skipper. Here 
are some which have been too long in stock, and which are 
published with an apology to the author: 


THE OLD YEAR. 


What did the old year bring, lassie, 
What did the old year bring ? 

A well-loved youth with a heart of truth 
And a golden marriage-ring, lassie. 


What did the old year bring, laddie, 
What did the old year bring ? 

A vessel tight, with sails snow-white, 
Like a seagull on the wing, laddie. 


What did the old year bring, father, 
What did the old year bring ? 

Six feet of sod in the acre of God, 
Where the robins sweetly sing, dearie. 


What did the old year bring, mother, 
What did the old year bring ? 

A silent hearth and a saddened path, 
With the loss of everything, dearie. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


What will the new year bring, lassie, 
What will the new year bring ? 

To a smiling wife a new young life 
In the cottage ’mang the ling, lassie. 


What will the new year bring, laddie, 
What will the new year bring ? 

On a favouring gale a home-bound sail, 
While aside the waters fling, laddie. 


What will the new year bring, father, 
What will the new year bring ? 

Time does not come to the heavenly home 
Where the joy-bells ever ring, dearie. 
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What will the new year bring, mother, 
What. will the new year bring ? 

A year nearer rest with him I love best, 
In the presence of our King, dearie. 


A. LANG. 
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